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LABOURERS’ AND ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 


SociaL reform is in the air. In the pages of this Review able 
writers have for some time past endeavoured to impress on statesmen 
and politicians the urgency of social questions and the magnitude of 
the evils which have silently undermined the extraordinary show of 
outward prosperity on which we have been congratulating ourselves 
during the last thirty years. Never before in our history were 
wealth and the evidences of wealth so abundant; never before 
was luxurious living so general and so wanton in its display; and 
never before was the misery of the very poor more intense, or the 
conditions of their daily life more hopeless and more degraded. 

In the course of the last twenty years it is estimated that the 
annual income of the nation has increased by six hundred millions, but 
there are still nearly a million persons constantly in receipt of parish 
relief, and millions more are always on the verge of this necessity. 
The vast wealth which modern progress has created has run into 
“ pockets ;” individuals and classes have grown rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and are busying themselves in inventing methods 
of wasting the money which they are unable to enjoy. But the 
great majority of the “toilers and spinners” have derived no 
proportionate advantage from the prosperity which they have 
helped to create, while a population equal to that of the whole 
metropolis has remained constantly in a state of abject destitution 
and misery. 

Is it wonderful that from time to time are heard murmurs of 
discontent and even of impatient anger ? What manner of men and 
women must these millions of paupers be if they can see without 
repining or resentment the complacent exhibition of opulence and ease 
which is for ever flaunted in their faces, within a few hundred yards of 
the noisome courts and alleys in which they huddle for warmth and 
shelter, without a single comfort, and in hourly anxiety for the 
barest necessaries of life ? 

The cry of distress is as yet almost inarticulate, but it will not 
always remain so. The needs of the poor are gradually finding 
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expression ; the measures proposed for their relief are coming under 
discussion. The wide circulation of such books as the Progress and 
Poverty, of Mr. Henry George, and the acceptance which his pro- 
posals have found among the working classes, are facts full of signifi- 
cance and warning. If something be not done quickly to meet the 
growing necessities of the case we may live to see theories as wild 
and methods as unjust as those suggested by the American economist 
adopted as the creed of no inconsiderable portion of the electorate. 

The enjoyment of wealth and leisure is not a crime, but neither is 
existence under these conditions altogether without responsibility. 
By accepting this responsibility the rich may still protect themselves 
against the dangers which threaten them, but the time for apathy 
and indifference is passing away. ‘Some day,” writes a great 
dignitary of the Church whose organization gives it exceptional 
knowledge of the inmost thoughts of the very poorest of our popula- 
tion, ‘‘ this crater will overwhelm London: the West End can now 
insure itself against fire ; soon it will be too late.” Those who have 
been for years past preaching this doctrine in the wilderness may 
well congratulate themselves on the recent awakening of the public 
conscience, and especially on the interest excited by the adhesion of 
no less a personage than the Marquis of Salisbury to the movement 
for reform. They may be forgiven a faint sense of amusement that 
Saul also should be among the prophets, for it must be admitted 
that the spectacle of Lord Salisbury demolishing the economists and 
entering into conflict with the Liberty and Property Defence League 
is not without a touch of humour. 

In any case it is thoroughly satisfactory to find the leader of one 
of the great parties in the State alive to this urgent problem, 
and grappling with its difficulties in a calm and impartial spirit. 
Lord Salisbury declares that the time is favourable for the con- 
sideration of the question, since it has not yet become the subject of 
acute political controversy ; and in this spirit it may be hoped that 
all further discussions will be conducted. It is true that the Con- 
servative Press, with the Standard at its head, has endeavoured to 
make party capital out of the fact, which ought not to be an extra- 
ordinary one, that a Tory noble has shown active and intelligent 
sympathy with the sufferings of the poor. The leading journal of 
the opposition, in an article singularly alien to its usual tone of 
dignified moderation, exulted in the prospect of “dishing the 
Liberals ” which Lord Salisbury’s paper opened up, and boasted that 
the essay would be worth a hundred party speeches ; while another 
prominent Conservative organ made haste to contrast the statesman- 
like proposals which it contained with “ such comparatively unim- 
portant matters as the extension of the franchise.’ It would be most 
unfair to hold Lord Salisbury responsible for the indiscretions of his 
henchmen in the Press, and he is not likely to accept with satisfaction 
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praises which are based on the assumption that his well-meant effort 
to state a social problem, and to suggest a remedy, is only to be 
regarded as the latest Tory bid for office. 

The fact is that all parties are now at one as to the existence and 
serious nature of the disease—none have hitherto found a specific 
for its cure. The field is open to experiment and discovery, and 
every contribution which may lead to a practical solution should be 
cordially welcomed from whatever quarter it may proceed. 

The present paper starts with a full admission of the gravity of 
the case and the necessity for prompt and effectual measures of relief. 
Its object is to supplement Lord Salisbury’s account of what has been 
already attempted, and to indicate the causes of the comparative 
failure which has attended past legislation. This review will lead 
to the consideration of the further steps which are somewhat hesi- 
tatingly recommended in the article of the Conservative leader, 
and to proposals of a more drastic kind for remedying “ this misery 
and degradation which cast so terrible a shadow over our prosperity.” 

At the outset of the inquiry let it be borne in mind that the 
wretched dwellings of the poor are only one incident in the general 
condition of a large part of the population. Poverty, ignorance, and 
crime are other factors. All are interdependent, and any one may be 
the determining cause of the other three. The remedies, therefore, 
must be as manifold as the disease, and every reform or movement 
which favourably affects either of these conditions will surely help 
to improve the others. Missionary effort and religious work, temper- 
ance advocacy and legislation, private charity and philanthropic zeal 
have each their appointed sphere of usefulness. But at least equal 
importance must be attached to the agencies which bring education 
within the reach of all, and which are calculated to secure a fairer 
distribution of the wealth that is now so unequally apportioned, 
and a larger share of the fruits of their labour to those by whom this 
wealth is created. 

The last two considerations have not been lost sight of by Lord 
Salisbury. In speaking of the agricultural labourers, he says, “ The 
evil will doubtless in due time be cured by more exacting ideas on 
the subject of accommodation among the cottagers themselves ; but 
this influence will hardly be felt until a more educated generation 
takes the place of that which now exists.” And in another passage 
he points out that “ The difficulty in the case of the poorest class of 
town-workmen, as in that of the agricultural labourer, is their poverty. 
Until their wages rise they cannot pay for the bare cost of decent 
lodging such as existing agencies can offer.” 

This is sound, practical common sense, and it is to be hoped that 
Lord Salisbury accepts the natural inference, anda that from him at 
any rate we need fear in the future no opposition to School Boards 
and no carping at the amount of the School Board rate, which is thus 
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admitted to be a most important element in the solution of the 
question. We may even hope that he will be found supporting the 
rapidly growing agitation for Free Schools, since it results from 
many of the statements which have been published that the demand 
for fees, involved in our present imperfect system of State education, 
is a heavy burden on the poor, and leads to irregularity of attend- 
ance on the part of the children, while it increases the privations of 
the parents. 

On similar grounds we may assume the frank acceptance of the 
great trades-union movement, which, in spite of occasional faults of 
temper and of method, is yet the most hopeful of the means whereby 
the working class may receive a better-adjusted share of the joint 
profits of capital and labour. 

There is one other reflection suggested not so much by what Lord 
Salisbury has said, as by what he has omitted to say. 

He speaks with satisfaction of the improvement in the condition of 
the agricultural labourers. There will be some difference of opinion 
on this matter. All do not take so sanguine a view. In the last 
number of this Review a very different description was given in an 
article which has at least the merit of having been written not from 
above, but from the very midst of the class with which it deals. 

But whatever may be the truth as to the present position of the 
labourer, it is certain that the improvement, if there is any in his 
lot, is due to that destruction of dwellings and depopulation of the 
country which has been carried out on so many estates, and which 
has been constantly increasing the competition and overcrowding 
in the towns. This migration from the land is a constant pheno- 
menon. It aggravates all the evils of town life, reduces wages, 
increases the pressure for accommodation, and accounts in part for 
the acuteness of the distress which prevails. 

No examination of the subject is complete which does not take 
these facts into account, and there is no real statesmanship in 
proposals for perpetually plastering over sores which in the nature 
: of things must be perpetually reopened. We should think ill of an 
engineef who, instead of repairing his dykes, contented himself with 
carrying off the leakage in buckets; and politicians are not wise 
when they neglect the obvious causes of mischief and occupy them- 
selves with peddling efforts to palliate their necessary consequences. 

It may be safely asserted that no satisfactory settlement of social 
questions will be reached until the arbitrary and anomalous system, 
by which, in England alone of all the great civilised countries, the 
actual tillers of the soil are practically forbidden even the hope of 
ownership, has been changed into something more humane and 
sensible; but this is a remedy not dreamt of in Lord Salisbury’s 
philosophy, and foreign to the immediate purpose of the present 
article, 
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Assuming, then, that these larger questions must be postponed 
till the time— 


‘‘ When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps, 
Put smit with freer light shall slowly melt 
In many streams to fatten lower lands ; ”’ 


and bearing in mind that in any case the neglect of past generations 
has to be atoned for, we may proceed at once to consider what has 
already been done in this direction. 

Legislative action has been of two kinds; in the first place, there 
are the Public Health Acts and the Acts known as Mr. Torrens’s Acts, 
which proceed on the assumption that houses which are unfit for 
habitation are public nuisances, and that the community in such 
cases may justly compel the owner to put them in a proper condition, 
or may require them to be closed or demolished. 

The principle which has thus received the sanction of Parliament 
is of the utmost importance, and at first sight it seems completely to 
meet the case. 

The terrible instances quoted in the Bitter Cry of Outcast London 
come evidently within the intention of these statutes. ‘ Courts reek- 
ing with poisonous and malodorous gases arising from accumulations 
of sewage and refuse scattered in all directions; courts which the sun 
never ~~ and which are never visited by a breath of fresh 
air. - Houses with rotten staircases . . . . in which you have to 
grope your way along dark and filthy passages swarming with 
vermin . . . . rooms whose walls and ceilings are black with the 
accretions of filth gathered in long years of neglect, where what goes 
by the name of a window is half of it stuffed with rags or covered 
with boards to keep out the wind and the rain; buildings in such 
miserable repair as to suggest the thought that if the wind could only 
reach them they would soon be toppling about the heads of their 
occupants ;’’ these habitations—heaven save the mark !—crammed 
from cellar to roof with human beings huddled together, of both 
sexes and of all ages, with absolute disregard of health, morality, or 
common decency ” ” foreseen by 
the Legislature, and with which the Acts in question were designed 
to deal. If the owners of these shameful dens were everywhere 
sternly dealt with, if they were forced to keep their property in order 
under pain of being deprived of it altogether, if the sanitary inspectors 
did their duty, and overcrowding were strictly prohibited, it would 
seem that all these nests of vice and misery might be at once cleared 
out and their re-establishment in other districts be prevented by the 
due enforcement of the regulations as to new buildings which local 
authorities are empowered to make. 

Why then have these well-designed provisions failed of their 
purpose ? 

In the metropolis, where the evil is greatest, the want of an 
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efficient and thoroughly representative municipal government stands 
in the way of reform. The vestries, often in the hands of e/iques, 
and chosen at elections which excite no public interest, are largely 
composed of small house-property owners, who cannot be expected to 
be enthusiastic in putting the law in force against themselves. Even 
in the country the same class is influential in the town councils and 
the local boards, and the pressure of some independent authority is 
almost essential to induce these bodies to enter on a crusade which 
will certainly raise up many opponents, and may affect injuriously 
their own pecuniary interests. ' 

Besides these personal difficulties there are others inherent in the 
Acts themselves. They are intended only todeal with isolated cases, 
and under the amending Act of 1879 the owner of property con- 
demned by the local authority may claim that it shall be purchased 
from him at a valuation. When thus acquired it is a source of 
trouble to its possessors, who may find themselves with single dwell- 
ings scattered all over the place for which they are expected to be 
responsible. The terms of compensation have been so interpreted as 
to impose a heavy loss on the ratepayers; while in London, where the 
cost is borne by the parish, the greatest necessity exists in the poorest 
districts, which are precisely those least able to bear additional burdens. 

Still, after all has been said, it remains certain that much more is 
capable of being done under this legislation than has yet been under- 
taken, and it will be the duty of the departments concerned to use 
the powers conferred on them to repair the supineness of the local 
authorities, when these can be shown to have neglected their obliga 
tions. For this purpose, however, the Government must have the 
hearty and consistent support of public opinion. When Property 
takes alarm, the outery which it makes is deafening. Personal 
interests can generally take good care of themselves ; it is the public 
good which is so often powerless and voiceless in presence of the 
audacity of private wrong. A Government department charged with 
the protection of these undisciplined and disorganised natural rights 
has no chance against the eager, persistent, and vociferous clamour 
of the vested interests with which it has to contend; and the 
experience of the Board of Trade in its endeavour to enforce the 
most moderate precautions for the safety of life at sea is not en- 
couraging for other branches of the Administration if they should ever 
contemplate a vigorous attempt to protect the many against the few. 

Another and a still more important attempt to grapple with 
the evil under consideration was made by the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act, 1875, and the subsequent Acts amending it. This legislation, 
which was promoted by Sir R. Cross as Home Secretary in the late 
Government, is most creditable to its author, and is by far the most 
radical and comprehensive scheme of reform that has yet been 
suggested. But the truth must be told, that these Acts have in their 
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operation disappointed the hopes with which they were introduced, 
and in fact they are tainted and paralysed by the incurable timidity 
with which Parliament, largely recruited from men of great posses- 
sions, is accustomed to deal with the sacred rights of property. 

The intention of the promoters was excellent. The local authority 
was to be empowered to reconstruct large areas where they were 
found to be so occupied as to be injurious to the moral and physical 
welfare of the people, and where from want of light, air, ventilation, 
and proper conveniences they had become unfit for habitation and 
injurious to the health of the surrounding population. For this 
purpose they were to exercise compulsory powers of purchase, and 
the property was to be acquired at the fair market value as estimated 
at the time of valuation, having regard to its nature and condition, 
and with no allowance for compulsory purchase or prospective value. 

Nothing could be fairer in theory, but what has been the result 
in practice? The owners of this class of property, whose greed and 
neglect have rendered interference necessary, have in every case 
obtained from the public, under the guise of compensation, amounts 
altogether and demonstrably in excess of the market value of their 
property even on the most favourable computation. Surely the sound 
principle of compensation in such cases should be the real value of 
the land and buildings used under legitimate conditions, and not 
the exorbitant value arising from criminal practices. To take an 
instance: there is a certain class of property always found in these 
unhealthy areas, and used for immoral purposes actually prohibited 
by the law. The illegal occupation is, however, the justification of 
the exorbitant rents demanded from the wretched occupants by the 
persons who trade in their vices. A house which for honest occupa- 
tion is worth £50 a year will bring in double or treble to an owner 
who winks at the traffic which it is permitted to shelter. When this 
house is required by the local authority, the demand for compensa- 
tion is based, and often allowed, on an income which represents 
not a fair return for an investment, but the profit on complicity with 
vice. The same result obtains where tenements which could properly 
accommodate a single family are made to do duty for three or four 
times as many persons as can be decently housed in them. The 
income derived is proportionately increased, and compensation 
follows as a premium on evil practices. 

Accordingly men are found to speculate on the probability of in- 
terference, and they buy up in anticipation property which is likely 
to provoke the action of the local authority. If they succeed in 
aggravating the nuisance till it is intolerable, their fortunes are 
made. The ratepayers at large must bear the cost of putting an end 
to this detestable business, and are expected at the same time to 
reward munificently all who have been engaged in it. 

The proposals of Lord Salisbury, taken by themselves, would only 
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intensify the evil. The owner who has neglected his most obvious 
duty is to have the taxes to draw upon as well as the rates. The 
individual wrong-doer is to remain unpunished—retribution for his 
sins is to be exacted from the whole community. What the total 
cost may be it is impossible to estimate accurately, but some idea of 
the nature of the liability which is to be slipped from the shoulders of 
the landowner and placed on the backs of the ratepayers may be 
gathered from the experience of existing legislation. 

The report of the Committee of the House of Commons (June, 
1882), presided over by Sir Richard Cross, gives a full account of 
the operations in the metropolis under the Acts of 1875 and 1879. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works have dealt in all with forty-two 
acres of land inhabited by 20,335 persons. The net loss on the 
improvement is estimated at £1,211,336, or about £60 per head of 
the population assumed to be benefited. The cost of the land 
required has been about 17s. per square foot. The price obtainable 
for the same land, if sold with the obligation to build workmen’s 
dwellings, is 3s. 4d. per foot on the average, but its value for com- 
mercial purposes is stated to be 10s. per foot. 

The inference from these figures is most important, but, strangely 
enough, the Committee do not seem to have drawn it. Under 
Sir R. Cross’s Acts, which were “intended to guard against any 
excessive valuation of the property dealt with,” ’ it appears that the 
owners of houses, courts, and alleys which had been declared by the 
proper authority unfit for human habitation, received 17s. per foot 
for land which could not be valued, even after the improvements hae: 
been made and new streets laid out, at more than 10s. per foot for 
commercial purposes, or more than 3s. 4d. per foot for artisans’ 
dwellings. In other words, the effect of expropriation in the case of 
those owners, whose laches and criminal neglect had brought about 
the state of things which required State intervention, was that they 
made a profit: of 7s. per foot on the ordinary market value of their 
property under the most favourable circumstances, and that they 
obtained 13s. 8d. per foot more than their land was fairly worth for 
the special purpose for which they had been employing it. 

It is not surprising, under these circumstances, that the Committee 
report that “The difficulty in carrying out the provisions of these 
Acts obviously arises from the great cost of doing so.”? In fact, the 
Acts as at present worked offer a premium for neglect and wilful 
indifference to sanitary provisions. 

They say, in effect, to the bad landlord, ‘“‘ Allow your property to 
fall into disrepair, to hecome a nest of disease, and a centre of crime 
and immorality, and then we will step in and buy it from you at a 
price seventy per cent. above what you could obtain in the ordinary 
market if you attempted to dispose of it without our assistance.” 


(1) Report, p. vi. (2) Ibid. 
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The improvements attempted, but not carried out, by the Corpora- 
tion of London point to the same conclusion. In this case a total 
area of 111,000 feet has been dealt with. The cost has been 43s. 
per foot; the value for artisans’ dwellings is estimated at 6s. per foot, 
and for commercial purposes at 34s. per foot. The owners have 
received 9s. per foot more than they could possibly have obtained in 
the open market, and 37s. per foot more than the ground was fairly 
worth for workmen’s dwellings. The estimated cost to the ratepayers 
of completing these schemes was £210,000, or at the rate of over 
£120 per head of the population displaced. 

The same conclusions are reached through an examination of the 
working of the Acts in the provinces. 

In Liverpool the Corporation have expended £67,000 in the pur- 
chase of property containing in the whole 20,720 yards, or a little 
more than four acres. Up to the present time they have failed to 
get any satisfactory offers for the land thus cleared, and this experi- 
ence has hindered further schemes of reconstruction. 

In Edinburgh the Town Council have carried out an improvement 
scheme under the Local Act obtained in 1867. Under this Act many 
new streets have been laid out and old buildings cleared away. 
About 1,500 families have been dispossessed, and have found homes 
elsewhere under more favourable conditions. The trustees erected 
some houses for the working classes, but the experiment was not 
successful, and it has been found sufficient to leave the supply of new 
dwellings to private enterprise. The net cost of the reconstruction 
is estimated at £350,000, to provide for which a rate of 4d. in the £ 
has been found necessary. 

In Glasgow a still more extensive operation has been in progress 
since 1866. Property has been purchased to a total value of nearly 
two millions sterling, and the reconstruction of areas thus acquired 
has been gradually carried out. Since 1874 more than 7,000 persons 
have been dispossessed, but their re-housing has been left to private 
effort. Careful inquiries show a distinct improvement in the condi- 
tions of life in the case of most of the families displaced, and the 
trustees report, that in their opinion any attempt to provide houses 
by the municipality would have the effect of checking building 
operations generally, and would therefore be injurious to the interests 
of the classes concerned. They have, however, provided seven model 
lodging-houses for both sexes which have cost £90,000, and are self- 
supporting, returning 5 per cent. interest on the capital. Nearly 
twenty acres of land have been dedicated to the public in the shape 
of new streets or open spaces, and although active progress has been 
stopped during the last few years owing to the state of the property 
market and the difficulty of effecting realisations, the result of this 
scheme on the health and general condition of the city has already 
been most satisfactory. The demolition of insanitary property did 
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not begin till 1870, and the death-rate, which was 32°4 per 1,000 for 
the three years 1868—70, fell to 25:5 as the mean for the three 
years 1880-82. The cost of these great improvements has however 
been very great, and much in excess of the original estimate. The 
total loss to the ratepayers, including expenses of management, is not 
likely to fall short of £500,000, to meet the interest on which a rate 
of 2d. in the £ has been authorised by the local Acts. 

In some fourteen other towns schemes appear to be in contempla- 


tion. The following shows the result as originally estimated in the 
principal cases :— 


Total cost of Estimated loss to 
Property. the Ratepayers. 
Swansea . ‘i . £61,280 £11,044 
Wolverhampton - 162,307 45,307 
Derby . .  . 86,540 37,774 
Nottingham . : 84,500 35,500 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 40,000 18,300 


In some of these cases no progress has yet been made, but assum- 
ing that they are all carried out, the average net charge will be more 
than 30 per cent. of the original cost of the property. 

But of all the provincial improvement schemes, that which is being 
carried out by the Corporation of Birmingham is the most important 
and instructive. Both in its design and in some of the powers 
conferred by the provisional order it differs from all other similar 
undertakings. It was intended to combine a great town improve- 
ment with the reconstruction of an unhealthy area under the Act, and 
accordingly the land acquired as “approaches” to the insanitary 
district has equalled in cost the property within that area itself. 

A new street, sixty-six feet wide and nearly three-quarters of a 
mile long, has been driven from the very centre of the town and from 
its chief street through the heart of the district which was to be 
improved. The total area of land comprised in the compulsory 
powers was ninety-three acres, from which the Corporation obtained 
authority to select and purchase forty-three acres. This power of 
choice has undoubtedly been of great advantage, since the Town 
Council has been able to omit many properties whose owners were 
unreasonable in their claims for compensation, while at the same 
time they have insisted on such structural alterations and improve- 
ments as were necessary for the health of the inhabitants. Hight 
acres of the land acquired will be Jaid out in new streets and open 
spaces; the remainder will be let on long leases, as it is an essential 
feature of the scheme that the freehold shall not be parted with, the 
Corporation intending that the “unearned increment” shall, in this 
case at any rate, accrue for the advantage of the community, and shall 
not be absorbed by private individuals. The population of the 
unhealthy district was about 9,000, and the total number of artisans’ 
dwellings purchased was 1,335. Of this number 298 have been already 
demolished, either as unfit for habitation or for the purpose of letting 
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light and air into the courts; 63 have been cleared away to make 
room for the new streets, and 63 more are closed and marked out for 
speedy destruction. Four hundred and thirty-four dwellings and 
shops used as dwellings have undergone complete repair and sanitary 
inspection. 

It was originally intended, in conformity with the provisions of 
the Act, to replace the houses destroyed by new and improved 
dwellings; but experience has shown that, in provincial towns at 
any rate, the supply may be safely left to private enterprise. In 
most cases the old inhabitants had left their homes before it was 
intended to pull them down, and only in 137 cases were tenants 
displaced by the direct action of the Improvement Committee. 
These were all offered residences in close proximity to their old 
ones, but only 34 accepted the accommodation. The fact is that 
building in Birmingham has for some time past exceeded the 
demand. In the first two years after the order was granted 4,904 
small houses were erected within the limits of the borough. These 
would accommodate about 25,000 persons of the working classes, 
while the total increase of population during the same period was 
only 11,278. In the seven years from 1876 to 1882 inclusive, 
additional accommodation in small houses was provided by private 
enterprise for more than 45,000 persons, the increase of population 
during the same period being only 36,000. ‘The alteration in the 
character of the district has also lessened the demand for workmen’s 
houses in that quarter. Shops have taken the place of factories, and 
the old inhabitants have followed their work into other parts of the 
town. 

The sanitary result of the improvement has been most striking. 
The following table shows the death-rate in some of the streets in 
the area before the commencement of operations and since the 
principal changes have been carried out :— 


Average for Average for 
three Years, three Years, 
1873-75. 1879-81. 
Bailey Street. ‘ Bi 25°6 
Lower Priory . ‘ . 625 21:9 
Rope Walk 2 ; . 42 24°9 
Potter Street  . - . 44 28°8 
Russell Street . d . 66 19°1 
Princess Street . ‘ . 46 13:2 
Aston Road ; ‘ « 4 15°0 
Tasker Street . ‘ 22-0 


For the whole of the above streets the average, which was 532 for 
the first period, has been reduced to 21°3 since the alterations. 
This great improvement has affected the average death-rate for the 
whole borough, and, coupled with the admirable sanitary arrange- 
ments carried out by the Health Committee under its able and 
devoted chairman, Alderman Cook, now Mayor of Birmingham, has 
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reduced the percentage from 26 per 1,000 in the three years 1873— 
75, to 20 per 1,000 in the three years 1880-82, a saving for the 
whole town of 2,400 lives per annum. 

This, then, is the scheme which Lord Salisbury permitted himself 
to refer to in his recent speech in Birmingham as “not entirely 
successful, owing to the eccentric manner in which the municipal 
authority has understood its duties.” The municipal authority has 
at least the credit of having made a more valuable and practical 
contribution to the settlement of the question than their noble critic 
and censor, and indeed they might almost be said to have found the 
solution. Ifthey were in a position to deal with other districts of 
Birmingham as they have dealt with the streets enumerated above 
and with the same results, and if other corporations could imitate 
their example, a few years might see the complete reconstruction of 
our large towns, accompanied by a satisfactory improvement in the 
health and morals of the population. But the difficulty in the way 
is the excessive cost at which such enterprises are now carried out. 
The estimated cost of the property purchased in Birmingham was 
£1,344,000 ; the actual cost already incurred is £1,474,000, and it 
is expected that £90,000 more will have to be expended. The net 
deficiency to be borne by the rates is calculated at £550,000, to 
provide for which a rate of 4d. in the pound is necessary. This 
additional charge upon the town is as much as it can fairly be called 
to bear. It brings the total rates for all purposes up to 6s. 9d. in 
the £, and cannot be exceeded without inflicting great hardship 
on the small shopkeepers and artisans, who already find it difficult 
enough to keep themselves free from the pauper taint; for it must be 
remembered that every addition to the amount of the rates increases 
the number of those who are forced to have recourse to the assistance 
of the rates. 

The cost, then, is an insuperable obstacle at present to a bold 
and comprehensive dealing with the subject. But large as it is, it 
represents not the fair and reasonable expense of an important im- 
provement, but rather the sum which has been overpaid to those 
whose neglect of their obligations has created the mischief. It may 
be safely said that a sum equal to half at least, and probably to three- 
fourths, of the deficiency has been paid away in compensation over 
and above the fair market value which the owners would have 
received if they had been selling voluntarily to private purchasers, 
and not under compulsion to the public. 

With the amount at its disposal the corporation might have dealt 
with two or three areas as large as that selected, if they could have 
been secured against the exorbitant valuations of arbitrators and 
juries, and the extravagant expenses allowed in connection with 
them. 


Here, then, we arrive at the conclusion of the whole matter. It 
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is simply a question between the rights of property and the rights of 
the community, and as long as we are willing to treat as one of the 
incidents of private ownership the power of exacting extortionate 
terms of compensation, whenever the necessities of the public call 
for expropriations, we may write as many articles and make as many 
speeches as we please about artisans’ dwellings, but we shall not 
advance one single step in the direction of their improvement. 

Is there reason to hope that public opinion has advanced to a 
proper appreciation of the situation? Is Parliament prepared to 
recognise the obligations as well as the privileges of ownership, and 
to insist that this traffic in misery and vice shall no longer be a 
source of profit and advantage to those who wink at its existence, 
or actually assist in promoting it ? 

It is to be feared that Lord Salisbury, at any rate, has not arrived 
at a clear conception of the duty of the State in this matter. He is 
in favour of everybody doing something except the persons who are 
the authors of the mischief. He appeals to private charity, and 
recommends the extension of the useful and benevolent work asso- 
ciated with the name of Miss Octavia Hill; he urges employers of 
labour to undertake the business of housing their work-people; he 
calls on the State to lead the way in this socialistic movement; and 
he contemplates a large extension of the system of public loans, 
which he would advance on insufficient security and at unremunera- 
tive rates to private bodies, like the Peabody trustees. 

These proposals all have a fatal tendency—even if they are not 
dictated by the wish—to shift the burden from the right shoulders, 
and to load the public.with a responsibility which properly belongs 
to the owners of the land. 

They are, besides, ill-considered and ineffectual for their purpose. 
What can be more unpractical, for instance, than the demand that 
the State shall provide houseroom for all its servants? Consider 
the difficulties raised by such a scheme. Is the accommodation to 
be provided free and in addition to present salaries and wages, or is 
it to be charged at a fair market rate? If the former, then the 
proposition amounts to a grant of one-sixth increased remuneration, 
over and above the ordinary rate of wages, to all persons at present 
in the employ of the Government, and at the expense of course of all 
persons who are not officials. A sum which must be counted in 
millions will be added at once to the taxation of the country; but 
this is by no means the only objection. The grant of house accom- 
modation must be proportioned to the size of the family—otherwise- 
the State would become particeps criminis in overcrowding—and 
the postman with a large family of eight or ten children will receive 
benefits double or treble the value of what will fall to his comrades 
who have remained single. Again, is the accommodation offered to 
bear any relation to the position of the official, or is a coal-porter to 
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have the same apartments as a confidential clerk or private secretary ? 
If, however, the accommodation provided by the State is to be rented 
at a fair value to its servants, we are landed in another set of 
difficulties. Are all the officials to be required to avail themselves of 
the houseroom offered them, and at the rents fixed by the Treasury ? 
If so, there will be something like a general strike, and not half of 
the existing officials will surrender their independence and right to 
choose their own residence for their appointed share in the great 
Government barracks which Lord Salisbury would erect for them. 
If acceptance is voluntary, what is to be done with the rooms and 
houses which will be vacant and unoccupied by officials? Is the 
State to become general landlord and lodging-house keeper? A Ja 
bonne heure ! but this is nationalisation of the land with a vengeance, 
and will lead us much farther than Lord Salisbury appears to 
imagine. 

Lastly, who is to insure that the evils of overcrowding and of 
insanitary conditions do not grow up even in the Government build- 
ings? Are we to have a new department charged with the inspec- 
tion of the private life of all the members of the Civil Service, a new 
police des meurs created for the express benefit of Government 
officials ? 

Lord Salisbury’s proposal as to loans of public money is as vague 
and unsatisfactory as his scheme for State almshouses. He throws 
over Sir Stafford Northcote, who, as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1879, forced a Bill through the House of Commons which raised the 
rate of interest on all loans granted by the Public Works Commis- 
sioners. The present writer, with Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and a few 
others, opposed this legislation. We warned Sir Stafford Northcote 
that by increasing the cost he was rendering impossible any future 
operations under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, the Harbours Acts, and 
other measures, an essential feature of which was the provision of 
capital on favourable terms under the guarantee of the State. The 
opposition was of no avail, and only earned for those who took part 
in it a charge of obstruction, which has been often repeated in subse- 
quent years. It is some satisfaction to find that events have justified 
our criticisms, and that, in the dual leadership of the Conservative 
party, one voice is raised to condemn the policy which was initiated 
by the other. 

But while admitting the principle of State loans for such purposes 
as that under discussion, we may be permitted to point out that 
nothing is to be hoped from the particular proposal of Lord Salisbury. 
To lend money at 3 per cent. to non-representative bodies, who are 
largely irresponsible in their actions, is a very doubtful policy. 
What security is to be taken for payment of the interest and for the 
ultimate reimbursement of the loan? It is not so much capital 
that is wanting in the case of the Peabody Trust and similar 
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undertakings, as the opportunity of expending it with any chance of 
a reasonable return. The difficulty is to get sites for building at a 
cost which will allow of even 3 per cent. upon the outlay. Lord 
Salisbury’s own article shows that in the most recent case this object 
has been attained by a sacrifice of property belonging to the rate- 
payers equal to half a million of money. 

Passing over then these halting suggestions, let us go to the root 
of the matter and state the principle on which alone a radical reform 
is possible. Zhe expense of making towns habitable for the toilers who 
dicell in them must be thrown on the land which their toil makes valuable, 
and without any effort on the part of its owners. 

When these owners, not satisfied with the unearned increment 
which the general prosperity of the country has created, obtain exor- 
bitant returns from their investment by permitting arrangements 
which make their property a public nuisance and a public danger, 
the State is entitled to step in and to deprive them of the rights 
which they have abused, paying only such compensation as will 
fairly represent the worth of their property fairly used. 

1. The law should make it an offence, punishable by heavy fine, 
to own property in a state unfit for human habitation. The law 
already punishes the retail tradesman who exposes diseased meat for 
sale, and it is a much more serious offence to make a profit out of 
conditions which are absolutely incompatible with health and 
morality. 

2. In every case in which the local authority acquires property 
under these conditions, the arbitrator should be empowered to deduct 
from the ascertained value such sum as he thinks fit by way of fine 
for the misuse of the property and the offence committed in allowing 
it to be the cause of disease and crime. 

3. Local authorities should have power, subject only to appeal to 
the High Court, to close such property, or to make at the expense of 
the owner such alterations or repairs as may be ordered by the sani- 
tary officer, without being compelled to acquire it. 

4, Local authorities should be further empowered to acquire any 
lands and buildings for the purpose of a scheme under the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Acts, at the fair market value of the same, to be settled 
by an arbitrator appointed for the purpose, and instructed to give 
in every case the value which a willing seller would obtain in the open 
market from a private purchaser, with no allowance for prospective value 
or compulsory sale. 

5. The valuation should be made in every case by an official arbi- 
trator, and no appeal should be allowed from his decision. 

6. The scheme of improvement should include any surrounding 
property which will be benefited by the reconstruction of the un- 
healthy area, and the confirming order should authorise a rate to 
be levied on the owners of such adjacent property, fairly representing 
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the appreciation of their holdings by the proposed improvement. 
The principle of this proposal has always been adopted in the case of 
town improvements in the United States, and it has even found its 
way into English legislation. The Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 1882, 
provides that when in the opinion of the arbitrator the demolition 
of the property dealt with adds to the value of other property belong- 
ing to the same owner, the amount of such increased value may be 
apportioned and levied as an improvement rate on the lands, &c., 
affected ; and a similar provision has been inserted in a Provisional 
Order, 1879, obtained by the Corporation of Liverpool. All that is 
now required is to extend this principle to all lands benefited, 
whether belonging to the same owner or not. 

7. The cost of any scheme for the reconstruction of an unhealthy 
area should be levied on all owners of property, including long lease- 
holders, within a certain district to be determined by the scheme. 
The promoters would, in fact, in every case specify a contributory 
district, and the official sent to conduct an inquiry into the scheme 
would decide whether or not it had been rightly defined. The 
contributory district might be, in London, the whole metropolis, or, 
in the provinces, the whole borough ; but if the improvement were 
essentially local in its character, and likely to be to the immediate 
advantage of a more limited district, the cost might be thrown 
entirely on the owners within such district. 

The effect of these or similar provisions would be simply that 
improvemerits on a large scale, and in every large town, could be 
undertaken by the local authority without fear of excessive cost or 
additional burden on the rated occupiers. This is the age of 
municipal activity and enterprise, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that local authorities would under those conditions joyfully 
embrace the opportunity afforded to them, and that they would 
quickly put an end to the scandal and disgrace which has at last 
forced itself on public attention, and alarmed and shocked the 
public conscience. 

It remains to be seen whether practical effect can at present be 
given to the only measures which afford hope of permanent relief, or 
whether we shall be condemned to witness yet another tinkering of 
the machinery which has entirely broken down. 

In this case it will be our duty to point out to the people at large 
that what they want done they must secure for themselves. Political 
power is only the means to an end—the extension of the suffrage 
and redistribution of seats would indeed be as worthless as the vaca- 
tion essays of great landowners if they did not lead directly to the 
practical solution of some of those social questions which intimately 
concern the welfare of the masses of the people, and in the settle- 
ment of which they have a just right to make their voices heard. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN. 

















THE IDEAS OF AN EXILE. 


I am the great-grandson of Mehemet Ali, who more than half a 
century ago laid the foundation of the hereditary rule of our family 
in Egypt. My celebrated ancestor has always been described, even 
by his enemies, as a man of much determination and rare natural 
intelligence ; it must certainly be admitted that he understood in a 
remarkable manner both the times he lived in and the people he 
governed. It was by dint of these qualities that he succeeded in 
calling forth order from chaos, and at last exchanged the subordi- 
nate position of a Turkish va/i for the more important career of an 
almost independent viceroy. We are all of us, I think, justly proud 
of my great-grandfather, who, to use Lord Dufferin’s own words, 
‘proved his right to found a dynasty by emancipating those whom 
he ruled from the arbitrary thraldom of an imperious suzerain.” 
His son, Ibrahim Pacha, only lived for a few months after his 
accession; my father, the Khedive Ismail, occupied the throne of 
Mehemet Ali for seventeen years, and my eldest brother, Mehemet 
Tewfik Pacha, now reigns in his stead. I was born twenty-four 
years ago in my father’s house situated on the island of Rhoda, 
opposite Old Cairo, and am an Egyptian of the Egyptians. 

If Iam an Egyptian by birth and sympathies, and one of the 
house of Mehemet Ali by descent, I may with equal justice almost 
claim to be an Englishman by education. My governess when I 
was a little child, and whose features I can hardly remember now, 
was an Englishwoman; during ten years General Maclean gave me 
the benefit of his care as my tutor and governor, and he was succeeded 
by Mr. Freeland. I then came to England to continue my education 
at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, where I eventually 
passed the examination qualifying me fora commission in the Artillery. 
Meanwhile, great changes had taken place in Egypt; for my father, 
having abdicated in favour of his eldest son, Tewfik Pacha, had 
gone into exile at Naples. I wrote to my brother to say that, as my 
proposed course of studies had been thus completed, I intended 
returning to Egypt. I had yet, however, to learn the bitter lesson 
that it was an unpardonable offence to be my father’s son. Other 
transgressions I could not possibly have committed, as I had never 
taken any share in Egyptian politics, being still little more than a 
boy when I first came to England. My brother peremptorily for- 
bade my coming to Cairo. Lord Granville twice intervened on my 
behalf, but the Khedive’s resolution on the subject was not to be so 
easily shaken. He has since emphatically declared that as long as 
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he reigns I shall never see Egypt again. From this decision there 
is no appeal ; so I, too, like my father, am an exile. 

I desire to say a few words about those passing events which have 
so intimate and vital a concern with the future of Egypt, and which 
may possibly in a more remote degree even affect the destiny of 
England. My individual position, it is true, might very well counsel 
me to keep silence; but my duty to Egypt, the land of my birth, and 
my affection for England, the country of my education and the 
hospitable refuge of my exile, must be my excuse for speaking. 

I more and more deplore the tendency which continually shows 
itself to treat Egyptian Nationalism either as a fiction or as the 
shadowy dream of political enthusiasts. It is neither one nor the 
other. It is a genuine phase of Egyptian thought and feeling which 
grew up long before the Pronunciamento of September, 1881, and 
has, I think, assuredly survived Tel-el-Kebir. I do not for a 
moment give Arabi and his associates the credit of inventing it or 
even bringing it to light; but I sincerely believe they were its 
faithful and honest exponents to the best of their ability. I also 
am of opinion that the majority of Egyptians were heart and soul 
with them in those efforts for reform and redress which, by an 
adverse combination of circumstances, at last developed into armed 
resistance. No popular error has entailed more fatal consequences 
on Egypt than this misunderstanding of her legitimate aspirations. 
The ridicule so unsparingly cast on her puny attempts at constitutional 
reform was to my mind something like the pelting of the frogs by the 
boys in Aisop’s fables: it produced laughter and gibes in Europe, 
but it brought grief and despair to my fellow-countrymen. Egyptian 
Nationalism was unsparingly pelted by its European critics, and the 
Egyptians are still suffering from the effects. The late unfortunate 
war was to a great extent brought about by misconception and mis- 
representation of Egyptian feeling, and it is only just now that 
people are beginning to suspect a blunder. I do not myself wonder 
at the error into which England fell, and when once the mistake was 
made, a series of accidents helped to perpetuate it. The key of a 
real and lasting solution of the Egyptian difficulty is to be found in 
a due recognition of Egyptian Nationalism in its broadest sense on the 
part of England as the pioneer of reorganisation, and by the Egyptian 
Government as the actual and interested reorganisers. 

I am so accustomed to see every conceivable ill connected with 
Egypt persistently attributed to my father that I am not astonished 
at a great deal being always taken for granted on this head. Asa 
matter of fact the Khedive Ismail was the first to recognise and 
even promote the growth of national aspirations, to give his subjects 
a constitution, to implant the seeds at least of a system of represen- 
tation in the country, and to carry out such a sweeping measure of 
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judicial reform as was involved in the creation of the International 
Tribunals. When the last events of his reign come to be impartially 
considered, history will make up her mind as to the extent which 
these early attempts to give force to the principle of “ Egypt for the 
Egyptians ” contributed to precipitate his downfall; but it is impos- 
sible with justice to deny that he himself gave the first impulse to a 
movement which he saw was only the natural consequence of im- 
proved education and increased connection with the civilisation of 
the West. My brother, the present Khedive, after repeated hesita- 
tions and changes of opinion, finally determined to crush out 
Egyptian Nationalism. We were a year ago, and are still, in 
presence of the consequences. I firmly believe that, until the real 
nature of those events which have so rapidly crowded one upon the 
other during the last four years of Egyptian history are better under- 
stood, we shall never be able to liberate ourselves from the dire confu- 
sion in which the country is still inextricably plunged. As to my 
brother, I will say nothing. I only hope he will come to realise 
those mistakes which have brought so many misfortunes to Egypt. 
He may then induce his subjects to reverse the opinion they have 
arrived at concerning him. All I wish to do, as far as the limits of 
this short paper will allow me, is to point out the error which I con- 
ceive has been committed in the wholesale rejection of Egyptian 
Nationalism as a fiction, and at the same time the inutility of 
attempts to transfer the blame for the calamities of Egypt to the 
wrong shoulders. 

I will take as an example the question which is at the moment I 
write of supreme importance to the future of Egypt—the indebted- 
ness of the peasantry. To my great surprise an able writer who has 
recently told us much about that country would also hold my father 
responsible even for this. Now, as a matter of fact, when the Khe- 
dive Ismail left Egypt in June, 1879, the fel/aheen owed only two 
millions sterling; whereas in June, 1883, their debt reached very 
nearly the alarming total of twelve millions of pounds. I am ata 
loss to conceive by what train of reasoning my father can be 
reproached for a state of things over which he could have had no 
possible control. If the peasants paid heavier taxes before the 
Law of Liquidation came into force, their interests as regards an 
adequate water-supply for the carrying on of their cultivation were 
more efficiently protected. Good irrigation enabled them to pro- 
duce more, and their condition was then infinitely preferable to 
the state in which they are to-day. The collection of taxes was, 
I think, better managed in the old time. Nothing favours the 
usurer more than the monthly or periodical gathering in of the 
contributions required from the fellah. The Egyptian peasant can 
only pay his taxes when he receives the proceeds of his harvest. If 
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they are not taken from him then he improvidently spends his 
gains, and must go to the usurer to satisfy each succeeding demand 
of the tax-gatherer. No half measures can avert the crisis which 
has been produced by a variety of causes, two of which I have briefly 
endeavoured to indicate. There must be a searching and _ local 
investigation. The usurer must not be allowed any great facilities 
for exacting his pound of flesh, nor do I believe in loans by banks 
or financial companies to pay off these remorseless creditors. It 
must be first ascertained what the peasants really borrowed—I 
mean, of course, what they really received. When this is done (and 
it can only be ascertained by close inquiry) schemes for helping the 
debtors by other loans at a moderate rate of interest are worth con- 
sidering. I regret to see the consideration of this crying question 
has been postponed. Even as I write we are furnished with an 
illustration of the inevitable consequences of delay and mere 
palliative remedies. A Standard telegram from Egypt tells us that 
‘The commissioners which are to be appointed to examine into the 
question of the debt of the fel/aheen are not to be intrusted with the 
work until the end of December, in order that peasants may not be 
encouraged by false hopes to evade the payment of their taxes and 
debts.” Then follows what might very well have been anticipated : 
“The fellaheen have already learnt that the Government intends 
examining into their condition next year, and instead of the wished- 
for result being obtained, they are simply renewing all their bills 
with the usurers at exorbitant rates, hoping for ultimate relief.” 
We have, therefore, nothing left to comfort us but the assurance 
“that Mr. Edgar Vincent is busy at the capital, gathering informa- 
tion from all sources, and endeavouring to find a solution for what 
has become by far the most serious question of the day.” Till some 
decision has been come to, it is impossible to disguise the fact that 
another danger for the peace of Egypt will always be looming in the 
distance. 

There are, however, other questions of hardly less importance to 
the future of Egypt. I allude to the overcrowding of the Civil 
Service with European employés and the crying inequality of taxation 
as between the native Egyptians on the one hand and the foreign 
colonists on the other. As yet, I regret to see, no material change for 
the better has been either attempted or accomplished in these matters. 
I do not think Arabi can be, with justice, accused of having ever said 
too much or spoken too strongly on the subject. During my father’s 
reign Europeans often entered the service of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment at his invitation, but no perceptible irritation was caused by 
their presence. The reason for this is very simple. In the Khedive 
Ismail’s time Europeans were selected for employment solely by 
reason of manifest personal fitness for the efficient discharge of the 
various functions belonging to their different posts. The Egyptians 
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are quick enough to realise evident superior qualifications, and their 
presence was quite sufficient to prevent outward grumbling or 
inward discontent. Since then on a changé tout cela; Europeans 
have been appointed merely because they were Europeans, and as 
such deemed fitting objects for protection ; the salaries of their posts 
have been increased wholly with a view to meet European require- 
ments, while native Egyptians have been unceremoniously elbowed 
out of the way to make room for the new comers. These evils have 
especially abounded in cases where a department has been blessed 
with a dual foreign superintendence representing twe rival foreign 
influences. Each element in the superintendence naturally enough 
vied with his colleague in creating a subordinate body of faithful 
compatriot adherents; and the native Egyptians have had, as usual, 
to pay the pots cassés of these international jealousies. Under these 
circumstances, I think the complaints of the Egyptians on this head 
can hardly be wondered at. The Egyptian reformer of the future 
must take care to be always able to justify the employment of 
Europeans by the superior qualifications of his nominees; he must 
strive, at the same time, to create, as far as possible, an intelligent 
and trustworthy Egyptian Executive. 

Foreigners in Egypt must, in the time to come, submit to the 
same burdens of taxation as the Egyptians. It is difficult to describe 
the perpetual irritation caused by the present existing glaring in- 
equality of State contribution. Egypt is now asked to pay some 
millions sterling on account of the losses occasioned to Europeans at 
Alexandria. This affords an opportunity for an equitable adjust- 
ment of the taxation question. The accounts which reach us as to the 
proposed settlement of the Indemnity Claims are far from reassuring. 
Here, too, I think some searching and impartial inquiry is needed. 

* * * * * > 

have been somewhat surprised to hear it lately asserted that the 
great network of public improvements my father wove with so much 
toil and at so great a cost over the whole face of Egypt was merely 
designed as a means of improving his own estates. A glance at the 
map will show this suggestion to be groundless. How the theory 
I allude to can, with any show of reason, be applied to such 
enterprises as the harbour of Alexandria, the railways, and the 
telegraph-lines scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, I am at a loss to imagine. Ismail Pacha to a great extent 
certainly incurred the public debt of Egypt; but it is not less true 
that he laboured hard for the progress of his country. The just 
historian cannot, I think, ignore the contrast between the material 
Egypt of 1860 and the material Egypt of 1880. Some writers, 
however, not only fail to realise it, but apparently forget that one- 
fifth of the liabilities of Egypt must be attributed to the expenses 
she incurred in the construction of the Suez Canal, which has 
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benefited the whole world so much and Egypt herself so little. 
I do not even attempt to assert that my father’s policy was 
either perfect or free from many grievous errors, nor do I for a 
moment imagine he thinks so himself. Adversity and exile have 
afforded time and occasion for reflection. Ismail Pacha (if I may, 
as his son, take the liberty of saying so) tried to run when he should 
have walked. The rapid pace at which he desired Egypt to advance 
in civilisation and prosperity did temporary harm at least both 
to the country and to himself. My father also, I think, erred in con- 
centrating too much commercial enterprise in his own person. His 
greatest blunder, however, was probably his too confiding trust in 
the. foreign element of his administration. I do not wish my readers 
to think that by the term “foreign” I refer to the Europeans 
who entered the Egyptian cabinet towards the close of his reign. 
From such blame as these three faults entail his Highness Ismail 
Pacha cannot escape. He has gathered, and is gathering still, the 
bitter fruit they have brought him. It cannot, however, be denied, 
as I have said before, that he made Egypt what she is, or rather 
what she might be, to-day. The education which rendered national 
aspirations possible was his work. He gave Egypt her first consti- 
tution and her first representative assembly. He preserved order 
through the country down to the very moment he quitted it. 
Many Egyptians owe their first employment in the public service 
to him. He succeeded at last in obtaining the semi-independence 
of his country from the unwilling concessions of ‘an imperious 
suzerain,”’ as well as the right of direct succession for his eldest 
son. He constructed, as I have before said, railways, canals, 
bridges, telegraphs, and harbours. He opened in person the 
greatest triumph of engineering skill the world has ever seen. When 
he became conscious of the growing strength of the national aspira- 
tions he had encouraged, he made an attempt to give them a practical 
form. He was not, however, permitted to complete the experiment 
in person. <A bitter experience of four years has brought us face 
to face once more with the old question, What is to be the future 
of Egypt’? If ever a satisfactory solution is to be arrived at it 
can only be found in a patient inquiry into the latest portions of 
Egyptian history, a generous sympathy with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people, and a due recognition of the national sentiment 
which prevails amongst them. No stable reorganisation can be 
built up either on useless recriminations or unworthy prejudice. I 
firmly trust that England will yet teach us that ‘‘Egypt for the 
Egyptians ” means something more than a political formula. It is 
this belief, and this belief alone, which must be the excuse and justi- 
fication for troubling an ever-generous public with the ideas of an 
exile. IsraHim Hitmy. 














THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


On the tenth of December, one hundred and fifteen years ago, 
the Royal Academy of Arts in London was founded by George III. 
The aim of those artists who, dissatisfied with the manage- 
ment of the short-lived Incorporated Society of Artists, in which 
no provision was made for art instruction, were chiefly instru- 
mental in establishing the Royal Academy, may be gathered 
from the following extract from the memorial presented by them 
to the King on November 28, 1768: ‘The two principal objects 
we have in view are the establishing a well-regulated School 
or Academy of Design for the use of students in the Arts, and an 
Annual Exhibition, open to all artists of distinguished merit, where 
they may offer their performances to public inspection, and acquire 
that degree of reputation and encouragement which they shall be 
deemed to deserve. We apprehend that the profit arising from the 
last of these institutions will fully answer all the expenses of the 
first; we even flatter ourselves they will be more than necessary for 
that purpose, and that we shall be enabled annually to distribute 
sc.aewhat in useful charities.”” Among the names of the twenty-two 
artists who signed this memorial are those of Benjamin West, 
Richard Wilson, Angelica Kauffmann, Francesco Bartolozzi, Mary 
Moser, Francis Cotes, William Chambers, Paul Sandby, and Francis 
Hayman. The King’s answer to the prayer of the memorialists for 
his patronage, protection, and assistance in carrying out their scheme 
was most favourable, but he desired that their intentions should be 
more fully set forth in writing. A plan was accordingly drawn up 
and presented to him on December 7, of which he expressed his 
approval, and on the 10th it was formally submitted to him at St. 
James’s, and he wrote at the bottom of it, “I approve of this plan; 
let it be put in execution, George R.’”’ This plan, which is called 
the ‘‘ Instrument,” defines in twenty-seven clauses the constitution 
and government of the Academy. It also gives the names of the 
thirty-six artists nominated by the King as Academicians. Among 
them, in addition to the twenty-two who signed the memorial, are 
the names of Joshua Reynolds and Thomas Gainsborough. 

Some of the most important clauses of this Instrument were those 
which dealt with the “Schools of Design,” to be instituted under 
the conduct and general superintendence of an officer to be called the 
“Keeper,” and the teaching in which was to be “ under the direction 
of the ablest artists,” who were to be ‘elected annually from among 
the Academicians,”’ and to be called “‘ Visitors.” There were also to 
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be Professors for the delivery of public lectures. The Keeper (George 
Michael Moser) and the Visitors were elected, together with the 
President (Joshua Reynolds), the Secretary, and the Council, at the 
first meeting of the members of the newly-formed institution, held four 
days after its foundation. The Professors were chosen at the next 
meeting on December 17. The earliest subjects of consideration by 
the Council were bye-laws for the regulation of the schools and 
arrangements for their early opening. This event took place on 
January 2, 1769, when Sir Joshua Reynolds delivered the first of 
those discourses which have become famous for the beauty of their 
style and for the valuable instruction and advice that they offer to 
the student of art. In this discourse the accomplished President 
lays down the principles by which both the teachers and the taught 
should be guided in their work. It would be well if, in the present 
day, his words of wisdom were more read and acted upon. The schools 
thus came into existence before any steps were taken for holding 
an exhibition, and were first held in some large chambers in Pall 
Mall, a little eastward of the site now occupied by the Senior United 
Service Club, and consisted of what was called an “antique” or 
‘‘ plaister academy ”’ and an “academy of living models.” In order 
to obtain admission as a student it was required that the candidate 
should “present a drawing, or model, from a plaister cast to the 
Keeper, and if he thinks him properly qualified he shall be permitted 
to make a drawing or model from a cast in the Royal Academy, which, 
if approved of by the Keeper and Visitor for the time being, shall be 
laid before the Council for confirmation ; which obtained, he shall 
receive his letter of admission as a Student in the Royal Academy, 
where he shall continue to draw after the plaister till the Keeper and 
Visitor for the time being judge him qualified to draw after the living 
models, when they shall have power to admit him.”’ In the antique 
school the instruction was entirely in the hands of the Keeper; in the 
school for the living model it was practically carried on by the 
Visitors, though under the general superintendence of that authority. 
Of these Visitors there were to be annually elected nine from amongst 
the Academicians, “painters of history, able sculptors, or other 
persons properly qualified.” Each was to attend one month in the 
year by rotation, “to set the figures, to examine the performances 
of the students, to advise and instruct them, to endeavour to form 
their taste, and turn their attention towards that branch of the arts 
for which they shall seem to have the aptest disposition.” The 
first Visitors were Agostino Carlini, Charles Catton, G. Baptist 
Cipriani, Nathaniel Dance, Francis Hayman, Peter Toms, Benjamin 
West, Richard Wilson, Francesco Zuccarelli. In the clause of the 
Instrument above quoted providing for the establishment of these 
Visitors lay the fundamental principle of the method of instruction 
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to be carried out in the Academy schools, a principle which has 
been maintained and enlarged down to the present time—viz. that 
the students should have the opportunity of profiting by the instruc- 
tion and example not of one able artist but of many. The aim was 
to encourage individuality, not to promote uniformity. 

During the first year seventy-seven students were admitted, the 
period of studentship being fixed at six years. Among them were 
many who afterwards became Academicians—e.g. John Bacon, Thomas 
Banks, Richard Cosway, Francis Wheatley, John Yenn, John Flax- 
man, and others. That encouragement in the shape of prizes might 
not be wanting, three gold medals were given—one for the best 
picture in oil-colours, one for the best model of a bas-relief, and 
one for the best design in architecture, and nine silver medals for 
drawings and models done in the schools. To these was added, in 
the following year, a “travelling studentship’ of the value of £60 a 
year, tenable for three years, which was to be competed for by the 
gold-medal students, its object being to afford those who gave promise 
of superior ability the means of studying their art abroad. In the 
same year, too, the library, the establishment of which had been pro- 
vided for by a clause in the Instrument, was opened, and a librarian 
(Francis Hayman) appointed. 

All these advantages were offered to the student free of all charge. 
He had to contribute nothing in the shape of fees, or in any other 
way, towards defraying the expenses of his education. It may, 
therefore, be said to have been another fundamental principle of the 
Academy schools that they should be free schools. If the profits 
arising from an annual-exhibition, out of which they were maintained, 
were not sufficient, George III. had promised, in compliance with 
the request of the memorialists, to make up the difference out of his 
own privy purse. At the end of the first year he expended, in 
fulfilment of this promise, a sum of £900. This call upon the royal 
purse continued for twelve years, though gradually decreasing in 
amount. In 1781 the receipts from the exhibition were more than 
enough to meet all the expenses of the institution. 

Early in the year 1771 the schools were transferred from Pall 
Mall to apartments made over to the Royal Academy for its use by 
George III. in his palace at old Somerset House, a building which 
had been the private property of the Crown for more than two 
centuries. Shortly afterwards it was surrendered by the King for 
the purpose of Government offices; but his Majesty, in consenting to 
exchange it for Buckingham House, stipulated that a part of the 
new building should be appropriated to the Royal Academy, 
the Royal Society, and the Society of Antiquaries. The new 
rooms were ready in 1780, and to them were removed not only 
the schools, the library, and the other departments which had 
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already been housed in the old building, but also the exhibition, 
which up to that date had been held in its old quarters in Pall Mall. 
The number of students who had been admitted to the schools in 
the twelve years from their foundation in 1769 to the end of the 
year (1780) in which they took possession of the building in new 
Somerset House was 384, and the amount expended in their gratuitous 
education £10,826 17s. 6d. Here the Royal Academy and its schools 
remained for fifty-six years. During that time Benjamin West 
succeeded Reynolds as President, Thomas Lawrence took the place of 
West, and Martin Archer Shee that of Lawrence; Agostino Carlini, 
Joseph Wilton, Henry Fuseli, Henry Thomson, and William Hilton 
succeeded one another as Keepers; while among the names of the 
students during that period are found those of Northcote, Stothard, 
Lawrence, Hoppner, Moreland, Shee, Flaxman, Turner, Soane, 
Callcott, Haydon, Linnell, Wilkie, Mulready, Hilton, Leslie, Etty, 
Constable, Eastlake, Edwin Landseer, Boxall, Maclise, Foley, and 
many others well known to fame. In the course of this long period 
various changes were made in the rules and regulations. The term 
of studentship, originally fixed at six years, was extended in 1792 to 
seven years, and again, in 1800, to ten years, with the privilege of 
an annual renewal dependent upon the diligence and progress of the 
applicant ; the value of the travelling studentship was increased 
from £60 to £100 a year in 1790, to £130 in 1817, and to £160 in 
1832. In 1810, and at subsequent periods, additional ‘subjects for 
competition were set, and additional medals and prizes given; a 
school of painting, in addition to the antique school and the school 
of the living model, was instituted in 1815, and Visitors were elected 
to teach in it on the same principle as in the life school, while a 
Curator was appointed to have the general charge of it. The annual 
average cost of the schools had risen to £2,000. 

We now enter on what may be called the third period in the 
history of the Royal Academy and its schools, viz. that of its 
location in Trafalgar Square. There is no need to enter here into 
the discussions which arose both in and out of Parliament as to 
the right of the Royal Academy to claim to be provided with accom- 
modation elsewhere when the apartments which had been given it at 
Somerset House were required by the Government for public offices. 
Suffice it to say that the claim was admitted, and at the end of 1836 
a portion of the new building just erected in Trafalgar Square to 
serve as a National Gallery was handed over to the Academy. The 
formal installation took place on April 28, 1837, when William IV., 
who, as head of the institution, had expressly given his sanction and 
consent to the exchange of apartments, came and opened the new 
building. The accommodation for the schools was in some respects 
superior to what it had been at Somerset House, but was by no 
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means adequate to the increase in the number of students. Among 
the list of those admitted just previous to and soon after the removal 
from Somerset House occur the names of J. C. Hook, W. P. Frith, 
and J. E. Millais. The following are some of the principal changes 
which took place in the rules during this period: the reduction in 
1853 of the term of studentship from ten to seven years, with the 
privilege to those who had obtained medals of continuing students 
for life; the admission for the first time of female students in 1860; 
the appointment of a Curator in the antique school in 1851, and in 
the life school in 1866; and the further addition of money prizes 
and medals for annual competition, including a travelling student- 
ship of £160 for architects. An increase in the annual cost had 
taken place, and it now averaged nearly £3,000. The presidential 
chair had been occupied successively by Sir C. L. Eastlake and Sir F. 
Grant, while George Jones and Charles Landseer had been Keepers. 
The year 1869 was an important one in the history of the 
Academy. It had just completed its century, and was about, for the 
first time, to take possession of a permanent home belonging to itself. 
Negotiations for the removal of the Academy from Trafalgar Square, 
in order that the whole of the building might be appropriated to the 
purposes of the National Gallery, had been going on for some years, 
but it was not until 1866 that the Government, recognising the claim 
of the Academy in virtue of its original tenure of apartments under 
the Crown, and of the public services rendered by it for so many 
years in giving gratuitous art-education to all those able to profit by 
it, in affording all qualified artists an opportunity of exhibiting their 
works, and in relieving distressed artists and their families, without 
any aid from the State, offered to place at its disposal Burlington 
House and a portion of the ground behind it; the Academy, on its 
part, undertaking to erect out of the funds which, after defraying the 
varied expenses connected with its public work, it had, by careful 
management and economy, been enabled to lay by, all such buildings 
as might be necessary for carrying on that work. These buildings 
were begun in 1867, and in 1869 the exhibition galleries and the 
schools were completed. Circumstances prevented the adaptation of 
old Burlington House to the purposes of the library, the Gibson and 
diploma galleries, the Council room, and the offices until 1874. 
Hitherto the schools, both at Somerset House and Trafalgar Square, 
had been carried on under the disadvantageous liability of being 
wholly or partially discontinued during the time the Exhibition was 
open, the same rooms serving for both purposes. Now the students 
were able to pursue their work uninterruptedly throughout the 
year, with the exception of two months’ vacation, in rooms specially 
constructed and intended to be used for no other object. Great 
changes followed as a natural consequence. A preliminary school 
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of painting, in which the technique of oil-painting was to be taught 
to the students previous to their being allowed to paint from a model, 
was instituted. A larger number of models were employed. A 
teacher of architecture was nominated, and many other improve- 
ments and alterations in the internal conduct and discipline of the 
different schools were introduced. Increased effect was given to 
these changes by the appointment, in 1873, of Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, 
R.A., as Keeper. Each year now saw something more done to add 
to the advantages and opportunities of the student. But to many 
members of the Academy there still seemed room for further im- 
provement, and in 1879, soon after the election of Sir Frederick 
Leighton as President, a special committee was appointed, which, 
after long and careful inquiry, drew up a revised code of laws, in 
which were embodied many and very important changes. These 
laws, with certain modifications, were adopted by the Council and 
General Assembly, and approved by the Queen, and a printed copy 
of them is presented to every student on his or her admission. 

Let me now give a simple answer to the practical questions— 
what is the curriculum in the Academy schools, and what are 
the rewards and advantages open to the students? Every can- 
didate for admission must present certain specified drawings, 
or models. These are examined by the Council, and if con- 
sidered of sufficient merit, the exhibitor is admitted as a Pro- 
bationer for two months, during which time he or she must 
attend at the Academy to make similar drawings or models. Should 
these seem to the Council to be as good as the first sent in, the 
candidate is admitted as a Student. He then enters the Antique 
School, which, to use the phraseology of the old laws, is “ for the 
study of the best remains of ancient sculpture,” and where he finds 
a plentiful supply of casts. The instruction here is given by the 
Keeper, assisted by a Curator. The next step takes the student 
either into the Preliminary Painting School (for the study of the 
purely technical details of painting), and School of Drawing from 
the Life (for the study of drawing from the nude), if a painter, and 
if a sculptor, into the School of Modelling from the Life (for the 
more special study and practice of the art of sculpture). In order 
to reach these schools he has to satisfy the Council, by the 
performance of certain specified tasks, that he is capable of profiting 
by the instruction given there. The Keeper and a Curator carry on 
the teaching in the preliminary painting school. In the school 
of drawing from the life it is done by a Visitor, of whom ten are 
elected from among the Academicians and Associates to serve for 
a month each, and a Curator; and in the school of modelling from 
the life by a Visitor, of whom five are elected in the same way to serve 
for two months each, anda Curator. To the Upper School of Painting 
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(for the special study and practice of the art of painting), and in 
which the system of instruction by Visitors and a Curator is the 
same as in the life school, only such students are admitted as have 
succeeded in satisfying the Council, by the presentation of certain 
paintings and drawings, that they have thoroughly mastered the 
work required in the preliminary school, and are capable of painting 
from the living model, both dressed and nude. The admission of 
architectural students is regulated in the same way as that of other 
students, but six months is allowed them instead of two in which 
to do their drawings as probationers, since, being in offices, they can 
only attend in the evenings. They are then admitted into the 
Architectural School (for the study of architectural drawing and 
design), which is divided into the upper anu lower division. One 
year must be passed in the latter, during which drawings are made 
of given subjects, and then, if qualified, the student passes into the 
upper division, where he has to make designs; he further acquires 
the privilege of studying in the antique and life schools. There 
is also a special class for modelling for architects under the charge 
of a separate teacher. Lectures to the students are delivered during 
the winter on both anatomy and chemistry as applied to the fine 
arts, and on painting, sculpture, and architecture; and the library 
is open daily. Free access is also given to both the summer and 
the winter exhibitions. 

Great additions have been made under the present scheme to the 
prizes and medals. The travelling studentships in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture have been raised to £200, tenable for one year, 
and are no longer the subject of a separate competition, but are given 
to the winners of the gold medals, the architects having also in 
every alternate year a travelling studentship for travel and study 
in England of £60. Landscape-painting has a gold medal and a 
scholarship of £50, provided for out of the money left to the 
Academy by Turner, the remainder of which, it may here be noted, 
is distributed in charitable annuities to distressed artists not members 
of the Academy; and a gold medal and £25 is allotted to line- 
engraving. These are biennial premiums. The annual ones include 
a prize of £30 for an oil landscape, the proceeds of a legacy left for 
the purpose by Miss Creswick, sister of the late Thomas Creswick, 
R.A.; £40 in two prizes, the gift of Mr. E. Armitage, R.A., for a 
monochrome sketch of a design fora figure picture ; £40 for a design 
in water-colour or tempera for the decoration of a public building, 
with an allowance of £4 a week for carrying out the design if it be of 
sufficient merit; £100 in four prizes for drawings of a figure from 
the life; £70 in two prizes for models of a figure from the life ; 
besides numerous smaller prizes and silver medals for different sub- 
jects of competition in painting, drawing, sculpture, and architecture. 
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The term of studentship has now been fixed at six years, 
its original duration, and life studentship has been altogether 
abolished. Indeed, the uselessness of the student’s continuance in 
the schools, unless he shows at a comparatively early period good 
promise of attaining to some considerable degree of proficiency in his 
art, has been so strongly felt, that it is now intended to subject all 
students in painting and sculpture who have reached the upper paint- 
ing school or the sculpture school to an examination at the end of their 
three years, and only those who are able to pass it will be allowed 
to remain ; such as have not yet gained admission in the three years 
to either of the above schools will, ipso facto, cease to be students. 
Architects, in order to remain, must have passed into the upper 
division of their school. The examinations above alluded to will be 
held half-yearly, corresponding to the periods at which admission 
first takes place, and a scholarship of £50, tenable for two years, will 
be given to the painter and to the sculptor who shall pass it most 
successfully. These scholarships are derived from the munificent 
bequest of £10,000 left to the Academy by the late Charles Landseer, 
R.A.—who held the office of Keeper for twenty-three years—for 
the purpese of founding prizes in the schools. 

These recent changes have, of course, not been carried out without 
a corresponding increase of expense, and the annual cost of the school 
now amounts to from £5,000 to £6,000. The number of students on 
the books is just under 400. These, it must be remembered, consti- 
tute the pick of those who are seeking to make art their profession. 
Since the establishment, within the last thirty years, of schools of 
art in London and the country, the standard of admission to the Royal 
Academy schools has been gradually raised, and at the present time 
they may fairly claim to be considered as the University of Art in 
England. 

No attempt has been made in the foregoing pages to do more than 
give a plain statement of facts which are probably very little known. 
The exhibition of the Royal Academy is a household word, but few 
who visit it are aware of the educational work whicl steadily, 
since its foundation, has been carried on within its walls. On 
the 10th of this month the President, following the example of 
his predecessors in the chair, will, after distributing the prizes, give 
an address to the students, and on the two or three following days 
the various paintings, drawings, and models sent in by them in 
competition for these prizes will be open to the inspection of all who 
care to take the trouble to walk up into the exhibition galleries, 
There could be no better opportunity of obtaining some idea of the 
instruction which the young artist obtains gratuitously and which 
costs the State nothing. 

Frep. A. Eaton. 

















A YEAR AFTER GAMBETTA’S DEATH. 


I. 


A criticaL point in the history and aspirations of the Third 
Republic has now been reached. It must be admitted that, after five | 
years of a negative Republic (1870—75) and eight years of a parlia- 
mentary Republic (1875—83), the Republican party has not yet 
succeeded in procuring for itself those indispensable instruments of 
power which other Governments find naturally to their hand. The 
Republic has only just ‘acquired a magistracy after its own image 
and a judicial body animated by its spirit. It has neither found 
time to complete the reorganization of its army nor means to estab- 
lish regular relations with a religious institution which, holding 
the position of a State Church, employs its strength in waging a 
bitter war against the State. Nor is the law for securing liberty 
of association, and endowing professional bodies with a regular 
organization, more advanced than judicial reform. The acts designed 
to protect workmen against accidents by machinery, to repair 
partially the evils caused by the general employment of mechanism 
and steam, to defend the weakness of individuals against the 
tyranny of great companies, or to protect old age from destitution, 
are still merely inchoate. Politicians of all shades appear equally 
convinced that electoral reform is the first condition of progress, 
and that they will not ‘obtain a free and stable democratic organi- 
zation until they have formed a strong parliamentary majority 
sprung from a wide serutin de liste. Yet this initial reform has still 
to be realised. In every direction, then, we see Republicans in 
power, governing the country, and filling the official posts; but a 
secret force of resistance so effectually prevents the execution of the 
longest-promised democratic reforms that, supposing the Republic 
were to come to an end to-morrow, it would be no paradox to assert 
that it had never wielded the government of France. 

If the unseen development of history and the moral growth of a 
great nation counted for nothing, it might be said that the Republic 
has no foundation whatever, and has maintained its position for 
twelve years only by a perpetual miracle. It cannot trust the 
magistracy or the Church, or certain high and aristocratic circles 
in its army; the leaders of finance, too, the great companies who 
rule the Bourse and the Bank, have almost always been hostile to it. 
In the salons, at the meetings of learned societies, and sometimes 
even in the barrack-room, it is the fashion to ridicule it. As regards 
the press, it is difficult to say whether the reactionary or the 
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Republican journals are the more fond of vituperating the political 
régime under which we live. Thus it is the peculiar lot of the 
Republic to be daily assaulted, not only by every section of that 
opinion which was the firmest support of former administrations, 
but also by a notable portion of that liberal, progressive, and demo- 
cratic opinion which overthrew the Government of the past. 

Compared with the series of French Governments of this century 
which have fallen one after another—the Second Empire in less than 
nineteen years, the Constitutional Monarchy in less than eighteen, 
and the Monarchy of the Restoration in less than fifteen years—our 
Republic of twelve years old has more than attained its majority. If 
the law common to all our Governments pending this revolutionary 
phase were applicable to the Republic, it ought to be even now totter- 
ing to its fall; but, on the contrary, it is undeveloped rather than 
moribund. Such is the verdict of the nation to-day concerning our 
Third Republic. The French democracy, so tried for a hundred years, 
full of aspirations towards a better future which it hopes to reach 
through the Republic, holds the profound conviction that the 
Republic, necessary for the fulfilment of its purpose, has not yet 
arisen. With a visible sense of expectation it demands, Quis novus 
nascitur ordo? And it is from the Republic that the democracy 
awaits and expects this new order, this unknown world, this social 
system as yet unpublished. 


II. 


Gambetta fully appreciated this state of mind. In the years of 
prosperity and tranquillity he foresaw the hour when the democracy 
would seek to secure more complete possession of the Republic, and 
when its enemies would make a supreme effort to stay its march. 
Gambetta prepared himself to meet such a crisis; he sought how to 
guide the democracy to its legitimate goal without excessive friction, 
by moderation, peace, and justice, and the organization of a true 
Government. But he died; and hardly had we buried him when 
the conflict, which had indeed already begun, broke out openly. The 
Monarchical parties deemed the moment favourable for an attempt, 
if not to overthrow the Republican Government, at all events to 
regain some of their influence in the State. Every one remembers 
the manifesto of Prince Napoleon, and the violent campaign com- 
menced by the Legitimist organ, the Gazette de France, on the 
morrow of Gambetta’s funeral. That marvellous ceremony, unex- 
ampled since those exalted days of the Revolution when a lyric 
enthusiasm seemed the normal condition of man’s intellect, 
was not enough to enlighten men who for half a century and 
more have wrapped themselves in voluntary darkness. But when 
the shock had passed, and the national emotion was calmed by 
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the spectacle of grief so profoundly unanimous, the Republican 
party appeared stronger than ever, and those attempts at faction were 
repressed with extreme ease. True it is that a certain section of the 
ancient ruling classes, which the power of attraction exercised by Thiers 
and Gambetta rallied to the existing order of things, has seemed to 
secede from a Republic which in their view is sullied and dethroned. 
But these men never liked, if they occasionally feared, the Republic. 
They were Thierists or Gambettists, but hardly Republicans. In 
Thiers or Gambetta they saw, not the Republic, but a safeguard 
against the excessive development of the Republican democracy. 
In Gambetta they were pleased to recognise a sort of social pro- 
tector, who would say to the wave, “ Thus far, and no farther.” It 
was not the revolutionary and democratic force inherent in him, but the 
Conservative force which was also in him, which they cultivated with 
such jealous care and strove to develop exclusively. But he has 
departed and left them forlorn; and now this party, the party of the 
rich bourgeoisie, remains in suspense, fixing its eyes on the horizon 
and interrogating the clouds, which give no answer. 
The present attitude of this wealthy and enlightened, but selfish 
and timid, party will tend to correct itself in proportion as the 
tepublic proves that it is as capable of maintaining liberty and peace 
without Gambetta as in his lifetime. Some of its members, who 
seceded abruptly because they fancied all was lost by the death of an 
individual, already perceive their mistake. They see more clearly 
than ever that the Republic has a natural strength of its own, and 
finds a sure support in the national conscience, in the spontaneous 
and thoughtful adhesion of intelligent minds, in the remembrance of 
the evils of the past, and the disenchantment which three monarchies, 
different in form, but equally powerless for good, have produced among 
the bulk of the nation. The Republic, they say, may be mortal like all 
things human, but it can last many a long day yet; it never showed 
more stability than in withstanding so great a loss; there is nothing 
ready to take its place; and, therefore, until the new order arises, it 
would be wise to live under its shadow and support it with a bene- 
volent neutrality. In the ranks of the Republican party, which 
constitutes the majority in Parliament and fills the principal offices 
of the State, a happy change has declared itself. Its most intelligent 
and active members perceive that the time has arrived to show their 
capabilities, and they have set to work to ‘deliberate and resolve. 
The quarrels, rivalries, and jealousies of which the Dictator’s glory 
was the nourishment and pretext, are now appeased. The zeal for 
progress and reform is reawakened, because men understand the 
necessity of satisfying the wants of Republican opinion, which has 
lost its way and requires to be led back from the perilous regions 
of dreams and vain regrets to the invigorating study of facts and 
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the immediate realisation of the attainable. This new enthusiasm 
has not been found irreconcilable with harmony of sentiments; on 
the contrary, it has contributed to bind closer a party which could 
achieve nothing if it did not first constitute a firm majority. Since 
he who so often and vainly preached discipline has been removed 
there has been an eager haste towards such discipline, as if it were 
the final refuge; and the teaching of the master never appeared 
more convincing than when he was no longer at hand to repeat it 
daily. Thus we notice an altogether unexpected result. Instead of 
anarchy, union and concentration of strength and will have followed 
this discomfiture of a great party; and the question nowis, whether 
its leaders will find means to prolong this feeling when it begins to 
abate. 

Whatever the future may be, it is worthy of remark that for the 
moment all which Gambetta desired and advised, and which was 
obstinately refused him, has, now that he is no more, been attained 
naturally and without a struggle, or is in course of attainment. 
Gambetta was continually recommending the Republicans to lay 
aside all questions of individual rivalry in favour of the general in- 
terests of the Republic and the country, which comprise alike the 
interests of the whole party and of each member. He prayed and 
besought them to secure ministerial stability, and to organise a 
strong Government, capable of unity and continuity in its designs, 
and able to maintain the rights of France both at home and abroad. 
But while holding this patriotic language, Gambetta, by his excep- 
tional position and immense popularity, was unavoidably exposed 
to the accusation of seeking personal authority. Seeming to be him- 
self the Government, and being the most considerable personage in 
the country, he could scarcely address an invitation to his friends to 
create a strong State organization without incurring the charge of 
demanding power for himself. When a man has attained such 
proportions, the natural relations of things are reversed; his words 
produce effects contrary to all rules of logic, and his virtues 
appear still more dangerous than his faults. The voice of patriotism 
is no longer recognised in him, and so closely is he identified with 
the nation, that even his death in its service is regarded only as a 
manuvre for enhancing his personal fortune and glory. 

Such was the position of Gambetta towards the close of his 
brilliant life, when it seemed to have run hardly half its course. IIe 
had been raised by his enemies no less than by his friends to one 
of those dangerous pinnacles where every movement seems to imperil 
life. The more he advised union and discipline, the more did 
suspicion, rivalry, and anarchy spread through the ranks of the 
Republican party; the more he demanded a strong and energetic 
Government, the more resolute became a certain group to rob the 
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Government of necessary authority. France might fall as long as 
one man fell also. 

During the eleven months that have elapsed since Gambetta’s 
death everything has changed. Discipline is re-established, a stable 
majority is constituted, and there is a general demand for a strong 
and durable Government. Even serutin de liste is now proclaimed 
as a necessity by its adversaries of yesterday, who preferred to drive 
the author of the scheme into his grave rather than accept this 
reform upon his recommendation. No doubt the removal of Gam- 
betta is not the only cause of this change of temper. A certain 
time is needed for advice to penetrate into men’s minds; a truth 
must present itself again and again before it is received. In the 
course of the past year the Republican party has thought much; it 
sees what ground it lost both within and without by reason of its 
divisions and quarrels, and its abandonment of all true political 
principles. Only 1877-78, when the Republic seemed on the point 
of being stifled by the triumphant reaction under Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, can compare in gloom with the long days of 1882, when 
the Republican party blindly set to work to destroy the result of 
its own labours. The teaching of time has produced more effect 
than all the eloquence in the world, and, together with the death 
of Gambetta, has brought repentance to the hearts of the majority, 
and made them resolve to change their course. This, it has been 
said, is Gambetta’s triumph ; and it is certain that his policy never 
held greater sway than since he was taken from us. It is, as it were, 
a regeneration out of the womb of death. 


III. 


The Ferry ministry is Gambetta’s ministry without Gambetta, 
and the programme of reform which the present majority and the 
Government agree in pressing forward, is the reflection of that which 
Gambetta laid before the Chamber at the memorable sitting of 
January 26th, but without the magnificent developments which 
were his alone. On that day, speaking as President of the Council, 
he gave judicial reform precedence over other legislative tasks; he 
announced a detailed scheme dealing with the reorganization of the 
various tribunals, the reduction of the number of judges, the re- 
arrangement and extension of their several jurisdictions, and the 
relief of taxpayers by diminishing the expenses of proceedings, 
Then turning to military reform, he proposed the reduction of the 
term of service to three years, subject to proper guarantees for 
maintaining the efficiency of the army in the face of that immense 
public economy. 

The majority of the Assembly, however, were resolved to over- 
turn him at any cost, and impatiently resented this enumeration of 
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projects which they had themselves demanded. However disgraceful 
it might seem to upset a Government which was at one with them 
upon all points of necessary reform, they would in truth have 
trampled even on the corpse of the Republic in order to reach and 
strike down Gambetta. Honour and safety required the downfall of 
the tyrant. So with each new period of his exposition of their own 
policy, the confederates stamped and shouted and interrupted the 
orator, while he, feeling a perilous pleasure in irritating them still 
further, continued to unfold his programme, proceeded to speak 
of bills dealing with associations of every sort: reforms in respect 
of provident institutions, benefit societies, and the due protection of 
workmen ; together with schemes for the completion of our system 
of national education, for strengthening the laws governing the 
relations of the State with the various Churches, and for assisting 
industry and commerce. But the majority could restrain themselves 
no longer—could not pardon a man who, on the eve of his fall, laid 
his powerful grasp upon legislative toil which ten years would hardly 
suffice to accomplish. It was like casting an immense net upon the 
stormy ocean of Parliament; every one felt himself caught in its 
meshes ; and caught they all remain, although the fisher of men is 
no more. 

The bills upon these subjects which are now proceeding through 
Parliament embody the proposals which Gambetta announced at that 
memorable sitting. They deal with difficult questions; but they 
have been attacked boldly, and some are already partly accepted, 
while others await only the approbation of the Senate. This appro- 
bation, it is true, remains always uncertain, and that is one reason, 
though not perhaps the most important, why the Chamber and the 
Cabinet have promised to undertake the problem of constitutional 
revision before the next general election. When the Republican 
party ieals with the question of revision, which, with scrutin de liste, 
was one of the cardinal points of Gambetta’s policy, the attempt to 
solve it will certainly proceed upon the lines indicated by Gam- 
betta. The majority will not support an unlimited or a tabula 
rasa revision, such as MM. Clémenceau and Barodet desire, for that 
would imperil the conquests of the last twelve years; but it will 
vote for the prudent and well-weighed revision of Gambetta. One 
article alone of Gambetta’s programme of January 26th will not be 
followed—that, namely, in which is indissolubly linked with the lot 
of scrutin de liste constitutional reform. That involved a rash 
contempt of intervening obstacles which cost him dearly. Electoral 
reform and constitutional reform will now be attacked separately, 
but on both questions the principles of Gambetta will prevail. 
M. Jules Ferry, who, until lately, did not conceal his preference for 
scrutin @arrondissement, is convinced that scrutin de liste is necessary 
in order to preserve a governmental majority. 
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For the rest, the principles of the policy which seemed to be van- 
quished on January 26th reappear in the conduct of the present 
Government more faithfully than in their legislation. A ready 
comprehension and a gradual and a prudent solution of the political 
and social questions of the day; a firm and vigilant, if somewhat 
strict, maintenance of order; the encouragement and political initia- 
tion of nouvelles couches sociales on the one hand, and on the other the 
conservation of all that can be conserved of the ancient traditions of 
France: that is the rule of conduct which imposes itself now upon 
M. Ferry, as it prevailed in January, 1882, under the ministry of 
Gambetta. And why? Evidently because it depends not upon 
the man but upon the nature of things, and is required by the 
situation of France, so Catholic and so freethinking, so long mon- 
archical and so sincerely revolutionary. Gambetta’s merit was that 
he, better than any other man, recognised the proper line of conduct. 
He did not invent it, for there is no other; MM. Jules Ferry, 
Waldeck-Rousseau, and others follow it as best they can, and not 
without honour, and if M. Clémenceau were in power he too would 
follow it after his own fashion. 

During the debate upon judicial reform M. Clémenceau uttered 
a phrase which has been much noticed. ‘‘ We are weary,” said he, 
“of playing the critic.” Yet criticism has a great part in the 
world ; in politics as in literature it performs the indispensable work 
of correction and amendment. But the Extreme Left seems to 
confound with criticism an empty exhibition of wit and a mania 
of opposition and disparagement which bear no resemblance to 
it. ‘The true political-and social criticism was that applied by Gam- 
betta and his friends in determining the exact quantity of reform 
that France could support each day in any given circumstances. 
This method, however, breathing the spirit of modern science in its 
habits of experimental investigation, differs widely from the 
republicanism of heroic times; and accordingly, a certain number 
of Republicans, nourished exclusively on books and theories, refuse 
to recognise in it any likeness to that Republic which they admire 
in history and carry in their hearts. 

It is no doubt a policy of transition; but so is our present society 
a society of transition. For a long time to come its aim must be the 
adaption of inert laws and unbending institutions to the living march 
of nations, and the passage from the old to the new with the least 
possible friction. This is the first time that the Republican party 
has had a policy in France. Victories and triumphs it enjoyed in 
1789 and 1848; but the present is its first début in political govern- 
ment, and it must be admitted that the party has not done badly 
since it has preserved its hegemony of the national affairs far beyond 
the limits promised it in 1870. Gambetta devised and planned 
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many things which he did not carry out. He had to yield to the 
inexorable necessity of circumstances more often than he overcame 
them ; but in the renunciation or indefinite adjournment of his 
dreams, and in his forced inactivity, he displayed a grandeur of soul 
which raised him above his contemporaries. Whenever he was 
compelled to adopt a middle course or accept a compromise, he did 
so with such dignity, adroitness, and grace, that he seemed still to be 
accomplishing his own designs. This is one of the highest qualities 
of a politician; but it needs rare force of character and fertility of 
resource. Gambetta possessed these qualities in a signal degree. 
And yet he fell in the attempt too roughly to accelerate the tardy 
evolution of political intelligence. His example will prove to those 
who deny the laws of political development that it is not possible to 
advance with impunity faster than the natural course of things. 
The great temporiser, the creator of Opportunism, was himself the 
victim of his own precipitancy. It will be long before we see a 
repetition of his sovereign inspiration, his enthusiasm and irresistible 
fire; but we shall find less able men succeeding where he failed, and 
adding to his policy improvements which he did not know. The 
impatient majority which overthrew him is glad to grant to his suc- 
cessors the facilities for governing which it obstinately refused to 
him, and to vote, if with diminished breadth and scope, the very 
laws which he demanded. That loyalty towards the Government of 
which he proclaimed the necessity, and which he was denied, is 
accorded ungrudgingly to his lieutenants. The Cabinet of M. Jules 
Ferry can venture far more than Gambetta dared when he was 
at the zenith of his power; and if it break up prematurely it 
will not be from disagreement with the majority, but from internal 
divisions. The Chamber only demands that it shall govern with 
will and vigour, and fulfil that political and social function for which 
Gambetta seemed to be expressly born, and which was entrusted to 
him, but was taken away again before he could exercise it. 


IV. 


The Roman biographer of Alcibiades tells us that that great 
man had attained such a position in Athens that all the blows of 
fortune fell naturally upon his head, and he had to bear the respon- 


sibility of every accident. Thus the writer remarks concerning 


the mutilation of the Herme on the eve of the Sicilian expedition : 
‘Suspicion seemed properly to fall on Alcibiades, because he was 
reckoned more powerful and higher than a private person ought to 
be. Whenever he appeared in public, he attracted all eyes to him- 
self, and no citizen was thought equal to him. Thus he inspired at 
the same time both great hopes and great fears, because he was able 
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to do either much harm or much good.” 
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forcibly to Gambetta’s position in France. He too attracted the eyes 
of all and was equalled by none. He too inspired at once great 
hopes and great fears. When a man holds this position in a demo- 
cracy everything that happens is imputed to him; not a mischievous 
escapade can take place, nor an accidental change of opinion, nor any 
alteration of circumstances, whether he be privy to it or not, but it 
may prove capable of shattering his fortune at one blow. 

Gambetta received a triumph at Cherbourg during the tour of 
the three Presidents, M. Grévy, M. Léon Say, and himself. He 
alone was looked at and applauded, and while he was compelled to 
mount a carriage in order to escape the crowd, the two other 
Presidents continued to advance on foot. Jlis triumph at Cahors, 
however, eclipsed that at Cherbourg. The accounts both of friends 
and of foes, although dictated by opposite intentions—the unclouded 
admiration of sympathetic journals, and the calculated exaggeration 
of hostile papers—equally contributed to represent the visit to 
Cahors as an apotheosis. Gambetta and the most clear-sighted 
of his friends perceived the danger, and strove to bring public 
opinion back to a juster estimate of this visit, but all efforts were 
vain. The news, returning and re-echoing from the confines of 
the land, swollen by hate, friendship, anger, fear, calumny, and 
enthusiasm, carried Gambetta away like a torrent bursting its 
bounds ; and he was thenceforth powerless to restrain within the 
dykes of policy the violent race of which he was at once the victim 
and the hero. On January 26th, 1882, he experienced his 9th 
Thermidor, The tact which he displayed in leaving the ministry, 
and in returning to’ the political directorship of the République 
Frangaise—a really unique event in history—did not heal the 
wounds which his popularity had inflicted upon his enemies ; and 
if the ruling section of the Republican party recognises the need 
of that union, obedience, and governing spirit which he always 
preached, yet another section has kept aloof, hostile and distrustful, 
striving to break down the power of the majority and to lead the 
Republic away from the path of Gambettism. 

This section, whose present leader is M. Clémenceau, and whose 
public organ is La Justice, hoped that the removal of Gambetta 
would bring it at one bound to the front. The expectation has not 
been fulfilled. M. Clémenceau has not conspicuously enlarged his 
circle of action. It is indeed very curious to remark how the death 
of a man who filled so great a space as Gambetta has left everything 
almost in the same position, and has caused no appreciable change 
in the relative proportions of parties and influences. Could there 
be a clearer sign of the stability of the present régime? <A greater 
power, a heavier weight than any one man, whatever his genius, can 
impose, overhangs the fluctuating movements of groups and indi- 
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viduals in our modern France. That weight is universal suffrage. 
An extraordinary man appears and disappears ; parliamentary revo- 
lutions perpetually change the face of the Government ; parties 
struggle madly to supplant each other; yet, in spite of all, the 
country retains its composure, and general opinion is unaffected. 

When the removal of Gambetta opened the avenues blocked by 
his genius, the Extreme Left felt the want of some definite pro- 
gramme ; but it has failed to find one, because, in the present state of 
politics, nothing beyond the general lines of conduct of the Repub- 
lican Union is possible. It attempted indeed to assume an appear- 
ance of greater liberalism than the Union, and to divide the 
Republican party into two groups, the liberals on the one side and 
partisans of authority on the other—facts instituted against the 
endeavour. To begin with, it is inaccurate to say that the members 
of the Extreme Left are liberal either in temperament or character ; 
no one in France would trust their liberalism. M. Clémenceau does 
not yield to Gambetta in his faith in the necessity for a strong 
Government, and if he were in power would as quickly earn the 
name of Dictator. Moreover, his Government would be far more 
narrow, and consequently more imperious, than Gambetta’s. The 
first condition of a broad, that is, a liberal Government, is that it 
should rest upon a majority comprising various elements and 
interests. The Extreme Left, however, is particularly circum- 
scribed and absolute in its doctrine, rejecting all idea of concession 
or conciliation, and perpetually railing at Opportunism and oppor- 
tunity. How can such a party represent the spirit of liberalism ? 

Neither can we find in any other direction a standpoint for this 
so-called liberalism, unless it undertake the re-establishment of the 
ancient union between the Government and the Catholic Church. 
What liberty indeed remains to be won? Liberty of the press, of 
meeting, and of speech, now reign absolutely. The liberty of 
association, while awaiting its organic law, has spread its roots on all 
sides through the soil of the democracy ; we have a forest of societies, 
syndicates, and clubs, political, economical, and social, and the law 
now in preparation will not create this liberty, but regulate and 
define it. There remains therefore only the Catholic Church to 
complain that its societies are dissolved, and that it does not enjoy 
what it calls its imprescriptible and necessary liberties. Thus this 
so-called liberalism can manifest itself by making common cause 
with the Church, and promising to heal its wounds and console its 
sorrows. There could be no réle more dangerous and unpopular ; 
and the inevitable result must be, that the policy whose pretence is 
the defence of liberty against the Republic and its Government 
will forthwith incur the charge of leaguing with the Syllabus and 
the Sacré Coeur. 
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The conduct of M. Clémenceau and his friends is particularly 
difficult in respect of the question of municipal reform. To give 
the communes the utmost liberty, and free them from the tutelage 
of the prefects, to recognise the right of municipal councils to elect 
their own mayors, and to endow their officers with extensive power 
and prerogatives, seems an excellent opportunity to earn a reputation 
for liberalism. But, as a consequence of the mixture of political 
elements in France, the emancipation of the communes means to 
hand them over defenceless to the priests and nobles who are still 
the masters, or at least the directors, of many of the French 
peasants. Thus, when the Goblet law restored to all municipal 
councils the right of electing their own mayors, the Republic lost 
more than three hundred communes, and not a week passes but 
some of the elected mayors appear before the courts, charged with 
illegal and outrageous conduct against the constituted authorities of 
the Republic or the commissions carrying out the law regarding 
compulsory and secular education. Hence to serious and sincere 
liberals the demand for the emancipation of the communes appears 
to be less a test of liberalism than a proof of weakness and political 
inexperience, and of a desire to enter into an unconscionable alliance 
with the clericals. 

No doubt the Republicans must eventually divide into the two 
parties—the party of conservatism and that of progress, which seem 
to be the natural and necessary organs of all political life; but this 
separation must be prefaced by deep and profound changes. At 
present liberty and progress are not synonymous terms in France. 
So long as the liberal party inclines to weaken the force of the 
French Revolution, to relax the resources of the Republican Govern- 
ment, and to prepare the ways for a monarchical or clerical reaction, 
it is the exact opposite of the party of progress, which is really 
represented by the supporters of authority, who, by their energy 
and tenacity, ensure the lasting triumph of the French democracy. 

We must accordingly be careful in speaking of France of to-day. 
The old definitions do not fit the present political categories ; and 
strangers may well be deceived when, even in France, men as 
enlightened as MM. Clémenceau and Ribot so fundamentally mistake 
the political situation, and consider as liberal a party whose efforts 
might restore the monarchy. The Republic of twelve years must still 
long maintain a state of war against that monarchical and clerical 
society which has held France for twelve centuries. Until we feel 
assured that the principle of national sovereignty is no longer in 
peril, the Republic cannot have two parties; it can only have one 
homogeneous party, that of Republican organization, representing 
order and liberty, conservatism and progress together. 

The death of the Comte de Chambord seemed to many persons to 
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herald the rapid approach of that hour when the French Republic 
would have its two great fundamental parties like England. It was 
thought that, in the breaking up of the Royalists which succeeded 
the death of the last heir of the traditional monarchy, some of the 
best and purest friends of the monarchy, having lost their ideal 
King, would turn towards that loftiest expression of natural sove- 
reignty, the Republic. Not only, it is said, was a conscience and 
an intelligence extinguished in the Comte de Chambord, but a 
system of government—the Monarchy itself—died. With him the 
Royalist party loses not only its last stay, but its very raison @étre. 
Whither, then, will this party, with its longing for the ideal, and 
principles and honour, betake itself if not towards that other 
sublime expression of natural thought, the Republic founded upon 
the sovereignty of the people ? Between the monarchical principle 
in its purity and sanctity and the republican principle in its proudest 
and irresistible reality, there is no halting-place worthy of the French 
Legitimists. After all, it may be asked, is not this Republic, with 
its seemingly miraculous life, also one of manifestation of the 
Divine will ? 

This, according to some persons, is the view which will be taken 
some day or other by a considerable section of the Legitimists, and 
they fancy they see the two parties already forming in the Republic 
—the Progressist party on the one side, composed of the groups of 
the Left; and on the other the Conservative party, consisting of 
the Centre and the Right, with the addition of the best Royalists, 
and by means of this combination becoming the preponderating 
force in the democratic State. 

Without denying that there may be some foundation for this 
imaginary arrangement, we cannot forget the lesson we learned by 
the death of another illustrious person. We recall the fact that the 
sudden removal of Gambetta produced, so far as could be seen, no 
sensible modification in the relative position and strength of parties. 
Political life continued, without delay or interruption, to follow the 
route which the nature of things and the conditions of modern 
society have marked out. Has the death of the Comte de Chambord 
produced any greater effect than that of Gambetta? It is true that 
the Count constituted the very principle of the monarchy, while 
the principle of the Republic is the people; but abstract ideas no 
longer exercise their former influence upon events, and we should 
regard it not as a surprising exception, but as a proper result of the 
rules of history, if the position and order of things remained almost 
entirely unchanged after the death of the last of the French 
Bourbons, as they did after the decease of the greatest of Repub- 
licans. Hopes and fears, anxiety and ambition, have been alike 
disappointed ; the current of politics has not altered. The Legiti- 
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mists have naturally suffered a bitter pang when they learnt that 
their King was indeed and for ever taken from them, and the 
Orleanists felt every movement of lively expectation; but after a 
few days of feverish agitation it appeared that neither was the 
former party quite reduced to nothing nor was the latter become 
everything. 

These parties, indeed, correspond to certain forms of the French 
mind which will have a long life yet. The Legitimists represent 
Clericalism, the Immaculate Conception, the Syllabus, and the 
Sacré Coeur, and also a certain form of imagination, poesy, and glory. 
This state of mind will exist without the Comte de Chambord no less 
than with him. The Orleanists personify a category intermediate 
between Clericalism and the Revolution, between blind superstition 
and complete intellectual liberty. They are men of calculation and 
criticism with a certain scornful scepticism, lacking sufficient faith 
to embrace either Legitimism or Revolutionism. Thus, for these 
twelve years, Orleanism has hardly been less sterile than Legitimism, 
pining away daily from want of an ideal, as the latter has perished 
from excess of it. The Comte de Paris may proclaim himself as the 
legitimate and Catholic king, in which case the Orleanists will rally 
round some other Prince. Or he may preserve silence, and then 
the Legitimists will gather more closely round the immovable pillar 
of the Church, awaiting the hour when it shall please Providence 
to reveal the secret of His mysterious designs. 

Whatever course may be pursued by the head of the House of 
Orleans, and whatever wisdom and strength may be shown by the 
Republican democracy, a few Royalists will pass to one side or the 
other, but the true Legitimist and Catholic conscience will remain 
faithful to its education and nature. We shall behold it. resting in 
the eternal expectation of some impossible miracle, and forming a 
religious and mystical society which will continue to weigh upon 
and to temper the evolution of the French democracy. The 
Legitimist party will possess the Pope, broad estates, and great 
secular influence; it will have an enormous prestige of virtue, 
romance, and devotion to a pure ideal, together with the éclat of a 
special intellectual culture, which grows more and more rare in 
the democracy. With these resources it can live in honour through 
our days, and enter into the next century with its eyes fixed upon 
the impenetrable depths of the future. Thus it has still a réle to 
play, and we are convinced that it will play it; and for this reason 
we assert that the departure of the Comte de Chambord must leave 
everything in its former place and order. 

It is not from such external accidents, nor from the opposition of 
parties, nor from the coalition of the Church with the Empire and 
the Monarchy, that the difficulties now felt to be at hand come. 
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They lic rather in that progressive movement which is the essence 
of the Republic, and which she cannot abandon without abdica- 
tion. The Republic, like other Governments, but with greater 
intensity, feels the difficulty of always advancing without rest or 
breathing-space, incessantly adding reform to reform, and striving 
to satisfy the daily demands of a democracy eager to possess the 
Republic more and more completely. As we have shown, the 
people—that is, the immense majority of the peasants, working men, 
and middle classes—far from holding aloof from the Republic, tend 
rather to embrace it with a more imperious and exacting affection. 

Progress is difficult for individuals as well as for States, for a 
monarchy as well as the Republic; but a people which loves its 
king and his rule lives in the persuasion that it possesses the object 
of its love, and enjoys a relative tranquillity of spirit. A Repub- 
lican democracy, on the contrary, even the most moderate, pacific, 
and loyal, believes that it never has enough of the Republic, that it 
never enjoys the Republic. 

In the fact that our present Constitution, the Constitution of 1875, 
is the work of a Monarchical majority, the Republican party find 
some ground for the belief that the Constitution is not republican. It 
has its faults, no doubt, which may be corrected by legislation, but 
would be still better cured by time alone. Thus the Senatorial 
majority day by day improves in the democratic sense ; life-senators 
are not immortal, and the Republic has only to live in order to 
eliminate all its internal enemies. Patience is the sovereign remedy, 
but that quality is rare in mankind, and particularly rare in France. 
Moreover, if the Constitution possessed all the virtues, it would 
retain this original vice, spoiling the whole, that it is the daughter 
of a clerical and reactionary Assembly. 

Now it is necessary that the Constitution should be above sus- 
picion, and hence arises the overwhelming need to proceed to its 
revision, in order that it may bear the imprint of Republicanism, 
and the orators of the Intransigeance may no longer be able to wound 
susceptibilities by exclaiming that we lie under the yoke of an 
oligarchy. This revision will be a great trial for the party in 
power by so much as it will fail to realise the perfect model 
imagined by each republican. And a second trial must follow in 
the re-election of the Chamber. A new generation has entered 
political life, which resents the domination of the old Republican 
committees that have ruled public opinion since 1870, and longs to 
organise itself freely under its own elected leaders. The Republic 
recognises no right of possession or first occupancy, and one of its 
dangerous virtues is to throw open the doors to each generation that 
presents itself. 

Such are the profound difficulties of the situation into which the 
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force of circumstances and the irresistible impulse of history have 
thrust us. May we be permitted to look upon this unique situation 
from which we cannot escape, and the exceptional gravity of which 
impresses if it does not disconcert us, as an honour? It is one I 
would advise no nation to seek, though, when it comes, it must be 
borne with firmness and courage. For the rest, our difficulties are 
not such as to give any hope to the monarchy. They are a sort of 
internal anguish ever urging the Republic to advance along new 
ways towards a brighter splendour and a more complete equality. 
The old régime has nothing to gain from this moral conflict. 
Gambetta had the clearest conception of these mighty events, in 
which he looked forward to taking part, and would without doubt 
have led. No man was better prepared or more fit for it than he; 
but we maintain a firm hope that, without his aid, we shall be able 
to surmount the difficulties that lie before us. 


Hecror DeEpasse. 
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A POLITICIAN IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SOUL. 
V. 


“You are like Lord Salisbury in his attacks on the Government,” 
interrupted Holmshill; “you know quite well, as regards South 
Africa, how hopeless a campaign after the Boer filibusters would be. 
You neither of you think that we ought really to entangle ourselves 
in an affair of the sort, but that does not prevent your both being 
very virtuous at the expense of the Government.” 

“It is very good of you calling me virtuous,” said Danby, “ but 
you lessen the compliment when you join me with Lord Salisbury. 
His pretensions in that direction are, I presume, even smaller than 
my own, and my own are of the very humblest description. If 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party would only make the same 
frank confession, all my disinterested criticisms would fall to the 
ground. But what they love to do is to play the saint and remain 
the sinner. They want to enjoy the best of both worlds. They 
love to speak in Gottes und Teufels namen. They want to do what 
suits them at any particular moment, to please the electors and 
enjoy office, and yet at the same time to carry on a splendid trade 
in moral convictions. The income-tax payer, the British workman, 
the Bulgarian patriot, the Greek patriot, the Irish tenant, the 
Transvaal Boer, the African native, Jumbo—I forget whether Mr. 
Gladstone wrote a pamphlet on Jumbo—the English farmer, the 
oppressed Egyptian, the historic Nile, have all in turn supplied 
opportunities for moral convictions, and moral convictions that 
instinctively know on which side to range themselves. Whatever 
goes with the stream is right; whatever goes against the most useful 
current of the moment is wrong. There you have in a nutshell 
our political philosophy. ‘Put her head down stream’ is our 
captain’s order whenever difficulties arise. I offer to my party as 
their motto, ‘With wind and tide.’ Let them inscribe it in golden 
letters over the door of their new temple in Trafalgar Square. Most 
of the party will believe it isa text taken from one of St. Paul’s 
boating expeditions, and will read it with a religious emotion. It 
is my best though humble contribution to the cause of progress. I 
wish I could do more for them, but they are sure to get on if they 
faithfully observe this sacred principle.” 

“T think you fire a great deal of unnecessary powder and shot 
at our leaders,” said Wolleston. ‘As Manley is not here, take it for 
granted, if you like, that our only principles are winning elections 
and slipping out of difficulties ; but is it the fault of any leader, is it 
Gladstone’s fault, that he is what he is? Whatever Gladstone is, 
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depend upon it, that we also are in the House; and what we are in 
the House, that also the country is. We are each of us causes and 
products of the other. Weare all partners in what you call the 
trade of moral convictions. It is simply impossible that any of us 
can be much better than the others.” 

“Please don’t put it in such a dry and commonplace way, Mr. 
Wolleston,” said Lady Grace. ‘Here is Mr. Danby persuading us 
that you all become so profoundly bad when you arrive at West- 
minster, and you quietly say, ‘ Well, if so, we are only like every- 
body else.’ It is much more interesting to think of you all as 
implicated in any number of awful crimes. I knew that you had 
your amiable weaknesses ; that you preferred your own speeches to 
those of other people ; that you thought the world had been lost and 
saved a good many times during the session, according to what Lord 
Salisbury said or Mr. Gladstone did; but I did not suspect you all of 
having made a bargain about yourselves with the same third person 
as Der Freischiitz did. I have a good many friends who are able to 
hide this terrible secret under a very agreeable cutside when I meet 
them in society.” 

“T suppose Danby would say,” said Wolleston, “as Bright said 
the other day about the people who build churches and make cam- 
paigns—he did not say in Egypt, but I presume he meant it—that 
we all live in a state ‘of vast and unconscious hypocrisy.’ I had an 
uncomfortable feeling, as I read Bright’s speech, that his words 
covered more ground and more people than he intended, which so 
often happens with him. He sees very clearly, but likes to arrest his 
own thought at certain favourite points of his own—which, by-the-bye, 
is what most of usdo. But justify yourself, Danby. Here is Lady 
Grace pleading for the many agreeable men she has been sitting by 
at dinner, and upon whom you have passed such sweeping sentence. 
Will you make no exception for Lady Grace’s friends? Please to 
think of the many interesting and accomplished men there are in 
the House of Commons, who, if they are politicians, are what they 
are first, and only politicians afterwards.” 

“Tnteresting and accomplished!” growled Danby in a rage; 
‘you talk like the proprietor of a girls’ school when he is writing a 
circular. Of course they are interesting and accomplished. A man can 
be all that, and yet take the price paid for him. Don’t you remember 
the passage in Macaulay about Charles I.’s virtues: ‘We charge 
him with having broken his coronation oath, and we are told that he 
kept his marriage vow. We accuse him of having given up his 
people to the merciless inflictions of the most hard-headed and hard- 
hearted of prelates, and the defence is that he took his little son on 
his knee and kissed him. We censure him for having violated the 
articles of the Petition of Right, and we are informed that he was 
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accustomed to hear prayers at six o’clock in the morning.’ I 
quite agree with you about the House of Commons. Including 
the present company, they are amiable, they are cultivated ; they 
have been to the Mediterranean in their yachts, and shot wild geese 
on the Nile; they are devoted to their party; they have all the 
social and domestic virtues; they are pleasant enough when you 
meet them in society, especially pleasant when they sit by Lady 
Grace at dinner, and quite touching when you see them riding with 
their little daughters in the park; but I fear none of these virtues 
stand in the way of their selling themselves and their opinions for a 
seat in the House of Commons. Of course it is more comfortable 
with Bright not to see too much—to see only an outlying part of this 
‘vast and unconscious hypocrisy’ in which we all live, but if you 
don’t wish to close your eyes, it is easy enough to see that there 
is about as much reality in us all as there is in the dolls of a 
marionette show. From our great master-doll, Gladstone, down to 
little Angus here, we strut and throw our limbs about and declaim 
with souls and bodies that perhaps belong to the electors, but 
certainly don’t belong to us. You may not like confessing it, 
Lady Grace, with your amiable views of society, and those of us who 
live by it may not like confessing it, but the plain truth is, that we 
and our opinions are as much an affair of the market as the cakes and 
dried fruit on your luncheon-table. Of course there are a hundred 
ways of doing the thing decently. Of course it is a pleasant social 
convention to suppose that all the cultivated members of Parliament 
you meet are free and independent men who do not hire out their 
own feelings and opinions like hack-carriages. Why should I 
disturb any of your comfortable beliefs on the subject ? You heard 
that travelling fellow’s story the other night. He came to a village 
amongst the hills where everybody had goitre, but it was the common 
understanding that everybody should affect not to know it. Let us 
do the same by all means. Why should any of us five acknowledge 
to you, whilst we discuss the social problems of the day and show a 
profound interest in their moral bearings, that we have all sold our 
freedom to think as we will. I could count on my fingers, and have 
some fingers to spare, the number of men in the House who would 
still hold to their convictions if that particular tide of public feeling 
with which they generally move were once fairly set against them. 
From the highest to the lowest we are only corks on the water, 
waiting for the next ebb and flow; we are only shadows of that 
shadowy thing, that we call public opinion. Everybody says the 
American representatives are corrupt; they are not one whit more 
corrupt than we are. The price in each country may be different. 
They generally want money; we want a seat in the House or a 
position in society, or influence in the party— something to add to our 
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feeling of self-importance. We are of the same virtuous fibre as the 
lady who could not, like the others, be bought for gold, but she could 
for diamonds. I wish to heaven that a fit of delirious candour would 
seize the party and make us all walk down to Westminster, each 
man carrying his placard ‘for public hire,’ like that honest young 
woman, who went to the ball with ‘for £5,000 a year’ pinned on 
her dress. If we could only be stung by some virtuous gad-fly, so 
as to be inspired to speak the truth about ourselves for just five 
minutes,—think what a lovely vision it would be, the soul of the 
Liberal party draped only in truth, seen once and then no more 
for ever! If our men would accept me as their spokesman, I 
could draw up an election address that should state the case for them 
with beautiful simplicity. ‘Dear Fellow-Countrymen,—We hereby 
place ourselves at your disposal. We pledge ourselves to see with 
your eyes and speak with your lips. What you praise, that we will 
praise also, and what you condemn, that we will condemn also. 
Should it happen on any occasion that you do not quite know your 
own minds, we will wait patiently until you do, and shall then be 
proud to think in agreement with you. In return we would only 
ask you to remember that we can both be useful to each other. 
There are so many little services which you are likely to require 
and which it will be in our power to render you, and on your side 
you can cheaply satisfy our small ambitions by giving us a seat 
in Parliament and letting us feel our hearts swell within us whilst we 
make our little speeches, and men speak of us and write about us 
and admire us for our patriotic zeal in educating and improving and 
protecting you. We both have our wants. Oh! my friends, let us 
believe in the Christian precept, and do good to one another.’ Don’t 
you think such a frank interchange of views would be more to the 
point than the maundering stuff of which election addresses are usually 
made up? Perhaps the party would renew some of its rather faded 
plumage, and come back from the country with restored youth and 
vigour. But Lady Grace need have no misgivings. None of her 
pleasant and cultivated friends will take my advice. They will all 
declare positively that whoever else has goitre, they have not got it. 
Here is Angus, who thinks that Bastian and Standish may possibly 
have it, but is quite sure he has not got it himself.” 

“ He is so extreme,” exclaimed Angus, “that he never helps one. 
Say what you like about those of us who sit in the House, and perhaps 
we are corrupt enough, but what do you say about that great body 
of men whom you find in every constituency ready to work hard for 
their party, and to make sacrifices for it, with little, if anything, to 
gain for themselves; if they are bribed, who bribes them, and what 
do they get?” 

“T admit,” said Danby, “that there are everywhere, probably in 
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every town in England, simple-minded men who just do their share 
of work without asking for wages, who don’t want to be on commit- 
tees, who don’t want to move resolutions, who don’t want to be known 
as having a finger in the pie, who don’t dream about the day when 
a little daring ambition may lead them to higher places. With but 
a feeble light of their own, and the need of worshipping strong upon 
them, they simply fall down before the first god whom they find set 
up in front of them, and give their confidence unreservedly to those 
who know the way of asking for it. These are the men for whom I 
could feel real pity. In the midst of the general scramble there is 
something pathetic about them. If you wish to swell the good side 
of the account, I will make you a free present of scores of such men. 
Iam dealing only with those who reap the power, influence, or posi- 
tion, the men to whom politics mean the things they want ; whether it 
is the young Whig who is too well brought up to be on the turf, and 
wants some safer and more intellectual form of excitement; or the 
society man, who finds society more enjoyable with a seat in the 
House attached to it; or the successful business man, who, having 
made his money, wishes to return to his old neighbours clad in his 
new honours ; or the adventurer, who floats in all waters by the law 
of his own specific gravity ; or the minister, to whom the admiration 
of a nation becomes as necessary as the breath of life ; or the sucking 
official, who lives in the happy sunshine of his own growing import- 
ance ; and those still smaller tribes behind him who have the same 
wants in their own still smaller fashion—it is about thesalaried knaves 
alone, whatever their salary is, position, influence, competence, cv 
mere gambling excitement, that 1 have anything to say.” 

‘«« And are we to leave no room for better or nobler feelings by the 
side of these personal ambitions, Mr. Danby ?”’ asked Lady Grace. 
“Do you not sometimes see noir, as a Frenchman in a fit sees 
rouge, and rushes on his neighbour with a knife; or as Schopenhauer 
saw evil enveloping the world? But then how much of it was the 
reflection of Schopenhauer’s own brain? Remember that each man 
makes his picture as well as sees it. Take office, Mr. Danby, and 
then tell us if the work done in a day that fills sixteen hours out of 
the twenty-four is all done for selfish purposes.”’ 

“The knaves get interested in their work, just as I do in tying 
salmon-flies, and then they work hard,” said Danby. “ There is 
sharp competition amongst them. Lach is close at the heels of the 
other and makes him gailop. But see with your own eyes and not 
with mine, Lady Grace. Look at the world in which you yourself 
move. Is it true what those who live in it say? Is it true that 
everywhere and every day you may see the meanness, the pushing, 
the jostling of each other, the pride on the part of the few who hold 
the inner circle, the abject efforts on the part of those who wish to 
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be inside? Is it true that a trade goes on night by night in your 
London drawing-rooms almost as admirable as our trade at West- 
minster—a trade in which you women are as ready as we are to throw 
honour and self-respect at the feet of the great prizes, and in which 
no daintiness on the outside can disguise the ugly facts that are 
heaped together within? Is it true that a picture exists daily and 
hourly for all eyes which choose to see it, a picture as foul in its 
modern way as anything which Dante conceived of in his old way, a 
picture which I have not imagined, of which I know little or nothing, 
but of which you yourself could fill in for us some of the darker 
shadows if you chose? And do you think, when women openly live 
to sell their daughters for the best price going, that men with their 
stronger ambitions and fiercer passions are likely to be pure and. 
scrupulous in their struggle to seize and to hold what they want ? 
Do you choose to think so, because you see us given up to serious 
occupations, turning over the pages of blue books, studying social 
questions, and filling our speeches with the moral sentiments that the 
world likes to listen to? If you think so, it is because you like to be 
cheated, as those men do who think that a fair, tender, and religious 
woman cannot tread other women underfoot in her effort to win the 
best social place for herself and those who belong to her.” 

“Nothing you can say shall sting me into defending London 
society,” said Lady Grace, getting roused. ‘But I say here, as in 
the case of your own political life, that you see all that is bad, and 
nothing of that which mitigates and half redeems the bad. Granted 
that mothers plunge into a very unworthy struggle on behalf of their 
daughters, and degrade themselves and all who are concerned in 
doing it, yet to many of these women, such as they are, that struggle 
represents the best side of their nature. In your own words they are 
worshipping the god that they find set up before them, and that 
worship of theirs, ignoble as it is, often represents unselfishness and 
affection that are quite unknown, at least in practice, to those who 
look on and moralise. You don’t know—how should you?—all the 
devotion that is mixed up with what is bad in the system. There 
are jealousy, intrigue, and meanness, it is true, but the great mass of 
women believe that they are discharging a duty, and have never 
even supposed that there can bea question about it. It is this 
belief which makes us all not half so bad in reality as you believe us 
to be. You have never yet learnt that men and women may not be 
wholly infamous, may do many good and unselfish things under bad 
systems; and just as you misjudge us, so also it may be that you 
misjudge your own political world and the men who sit on the same 
benches with yourself.” 

“Yes,” said Danby, “ perhaps it is all right both in your ball- 
rooms and in our House of Commons. Perhaps in this excellent 
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world telling lies is a special implement placed by Providence in 
our hands. Perhaps the final purpose of good mothers is to sell 
their daughters to those who can give the best price, and of in- 
telligent politicians to talk about justice and generosity, sympathy 
with the weak, and devotion to the people with such persuasive 
eloquence that they shall keep themselves in office and other people 
out. I don’t profess to know, Lady Grace. I didn’t make or help 
to make the world, so that I don’t presume to offer an opinion. [ 
only wish to prendre acte, as the diplomatists say, of the fact that 
telling lies forms the substantial basis both of your world of fashion 
and of our world of politics.” 

“‘T think Lady Grace is right in protesting against these universal 
condemnations,” said Pennell. ‘If you are right, we ought all of us 
to be quarrying stone at Portland instead of lunching here. I am 
not a great admirer of your party, but I could find better things to 
say of some of them than youdo. You have, I think, some men 
who will not let party drag them to all lengths.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Danby, “to except the five righteous 
men of Westminster if only I can be more successful than Abraham 
in finding them. Fawcett has been swallowed by the Government 
whale, and that sturdy independence of his has only gone to make 
another official. Peter Taylor and Joe Cowen are amongst the few 
who do not always shiver in front of their constituents, or make 
galvanic movements by way of protest to the public that they lead 
those who prick them on. Lawson goes straight, but I should like 
to see him do a really unpopular thing. Bright speaks more truth 
to the world than all his old friends put together, but the dose 
remains homeopathic. Well! what of the rest? You know more 
about the Whigs than Ido. JI remember you once did them full 
justice with Hartington as their king; they will doubtless continue 
to beg their bread as successfully as they have hitherto done. I think 
you told us that sweeping the streets would be a better occupation 
for them, but I leave it to you to decide as an authority in the 
matter, Then there is the mass of the party; well, they are the 
mass, and that says almost enough about them. We have all heard 
them tell us in a loud whisper, ‘ My dear fellow, my people won’t let 
me; my dear fellow, my people are excited about it. I shall have 
to vote for the Bill.’ They are little more than catchword men. 
Their principal office is to take up the party phrases that somebody 
makes and distribute them over the country. An enterprising 
member of a large telegraphic agency told me earlier in the Session 
that he could wire a summary of the speeches of two hundred and 
fourteen of the Liberal party before they spoke. They all recognised 
the paramount duty of England to prevent anarchy on the banks of the 
Nile (twenty-seven or twenty-eight per cent. of them, however, at that 
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time regretted the necessity) ; they were all equally determined to 
pursue the noble task of doing justice to Ireland with one hand, 
and with the other of stamping out the gang of hired assassins (he-is 
obliged to be a little careful just now, as, I am grieved to say, that since 
Gladstone kicked out Parnell’s Bill, we are alittle hotter against the 
assassins, and a little cooled down in our love of justice) ; and they all 
demanded that the scandal of obstruction, from whatever quarter it 
came, should cease, and no further delay should stand in the way of 
those legislative blessings which an earnest Liberal Government, 
inspired by pure love of its fellow-creatures, is straining every nerve 
to provide for an expectant nation. I need not say any more about 
them. Lach Session has its own mould—the warlike, the peaceful, 
the educational, the extravagant, the economical, the teetotal—and 
the mass of the party never fails to fit the mould. They are not 
usually a very distinguished, but they are a long-lived set of men. 
There is an invincible instinct of life about them. They are almost 
as careful in the matter of their own persons as those soldiers of 
Napoleon about whom he exclaimed, ‘ Do the scoundrels wish to live 
for ever?’ when he saw them bolting in all directions. And our 
heroes have the same weakness for wishing to live and vote for 
ever. Next to them come the half-minded Radicals, who are very 
anxious to get on in life, but are always being balked for some five 
minutes by an inconvenient scruple. I am afraid that they succeed 
neither in this world nor in the next. Five minutes of conscience is 
enough to lose the race in politics, but I suppose hardly enough to 
square accounts with the higher powers. So they are always starting 
and stopping and starting again, with a general look of unsuccessful 
toil about them. If they were open to advice I should recommend 
them to get rid once for all of such conscience as they have, which 
is a mere encumbrance to them, like a hussar’s hanging jacket, and 
then start fair with the others. Lady Grace’s friend, the Spectator, 
if I may venture——” 

“Please venture, Mr. Danby,” said Lady Grace. ‘I consign it 
and everybody else to you. My father used to say that it took more 
than a hundredweight of lead to kill every soldier, so I have hopes 
that some of my own friends may still survive.” 

“There is no reason for anxiety,” said Danby, “a ton would not 
destroy the modern politician. He is as bullet-proof as a rhinoceros 
oracrocodile. How can you hurt a man who got rid of his soul when 
he was dipped into the Styx of politics, heels andall? He believes in 
the divine right of his party to fatten on their fellow-men, and there is 
no point about him, morally or intellectually, inside or out, that can 
even bescratched. But you are right to love the Spectator, Lady Grace. 
I have no doubt it sometimes offers you a refuge on Sunday mornings, 
when Angus getsa little prosy over the troubles of hissoul. But could 
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you not persuade your friend to accept the logic of the situation, and 
to be a little bolder either in its vices or its moralities ? At present 
it is too much like the parson who would go hunting in a frock-coat, 
and was left in the bullfinch owing to the quantity of broadcloth in 
that valuable garment. Why should it moan helplessly after every 
Radical who takes too great a stride for its own shorter legs? It 
asked quite plaintively the other day, when some adventurous young 
politician, like Labouchere, threw overboard a gilt spoon for anything 
that could be caught on a summer day’s sailing, ‘Are we not as 
good democrats as he, though we do not make these wicked pro- 
posals?’ A little more courage in sinning would add much to its 
own peace of mind.” 

“The Spectator is only like a host of others,” said Pennell. “It 
has loved not wisely, but too well. It is one of the many Marguerites 
that Faust has beguiled. Its injured ghost will knock some night 
amongst the crowd of other ghosts at sweet William’s door, as they 
all do in the ballad, and ask, ‘What have you done with that 
conscience and intelligence which once I so fondly trusted to you?’ ” 

“‘T am sorry enough for all political Marguerites,” said Danby. 
‘“* But if those who have brains as disorderly as Lady Grace’s work- 
basket was the other morning when the kittens had taken up their 
night’s lodging in it, and emotions that go off, like Birmingham cheap 
guns, at all wrong times and in all wrong places, will follow those whose 
brains and emotions are in the same condition, there is every chance 
of bedraggled drapery. A little Socialism to-day, a little political 
economy to-morrow ; fragments of science and specks of Rationalisya 
compounded with masses of interminable theology ; a magnificent 
scheme for the reconstruction of society, followed by a protest against 
stealing from the richer classes ; a pennyworth of liberty and then 
five pounds’ worth of paternal government; a brilliant scheme for 
annexing a continent, tempered by a sermon in favour of peace——” 

“That will do,” said Pennell. ‘You are like the friend of an 
omnivorous gourmand who tried to effect his cure by throwing into 
a pail beside him a part of every dish from which he had helped 
himself, and then showing him the mixture afterwards. But it was 
not a nice process, and I’ll undertake to say you won’t cure the 
Spectator or any other would-be eclectic Radical by it.” 

“ Danby would be wretched,” said Holmshill, “if he thought there 
was the least chance of curing the Spectator, or anybody else. The 
world will be a very dull place for him when we all get a little 
nearer perfection. But I think you all magnify the crimes of the 
Spectator. Its little weakness is that, like a good child, it finds 
goodness rather dull, and likes the relief of playing at being 
naughty.” 

“ Arrange it as you like,” said Danby, “I don’t care. It chiefly 
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concerns Lady Grace and some aspiring country parsons. What 
amuses me is to watch the great race of the lame, and that is not 
likely to come to an end just yet. The Radical apes the Socialist, the 
half-hearted Radical apes the Radical, the Whig the half-hearted 
Radical, and so on ad infinitum. ach toils after some one who is in 
front of him, in whose company he dares not travel, but by whom 
he is afraid of being left behind. Not one man out of the whole set 
is content tobe his own self, and for better or worse to stand by his 
own opinions, but, like Lady Grace’s friends of the fashionable 
world, each lives in daily terror of losing his place. So the short 
man toils after the long-legged man, and throws away enough 
conscience and self-respect not to catch him—for the other under- 
stands the art of throwing away better than he does—but just 
enough to keep him in sight.” 

“ Please keep a little breath for the Radicals,” said Pennell, “if, 
indeed, there are any Radicals left nowadays. Most of your men at 
present are so afraid of being caught and whipped on the spot by 
Gladstone that whenever they do anything naughty they say 
immediately afterwards, ‘Please, sir, I did not mean it.’ ” 

“JT have not much to say about our modern Radicals,” replied 
Danby. “They are not a very striking or suggestive study. I can 
only piously wish on their behalf, as I do also in the case of their 
imitators, that some day Heaven in its pity may be pleased to arrange 
their ideas for them and teach them what they want. An old 
Radical, if he had not the largest mental horizon in the world, yet 
kept his ideas in an orderly condition; he knew what he was looking 
for, and asked plainly and straightly for it. But his feckless 
descendants of the present day go wandering about in the aimless 
fashion of bone-and-ragmen who pick up anything that lies in their 
way and may possibly turn into a prize. They have accepted 
Mr. Gladstone’s happy idea that to live open-mouthed and catch 
flies, voting everything for everybody,—provided he is not a land- 
owner,—is popular Government, and then to let the everything and 
the everybody settle it between themselves as they best can. That 
settlement is no affair of theirs. With them, sufficient for the day 
is the voting thereof. They are generally to be found ina state of 
feeble protest against something, and feeble demand for some other 
thing; but it makes the smallest difference in the world whether 
they get what they want or what they don’t want. All that they have 
to do is just to keep moving enough to show that they are still alive. 
Some enterprising person is likely enough to propose a little more 
education or a little less payment for it, or a new health officer, or 
another Factory Act, or a bath, or a wash-house, or a picture gallery, 
or a bit of land for the people, or a lodging-house, or a little less 
rent for the tenant, or a Government clause in the contract, and 
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then they can make speeches about it ; and if nobody proposes it, it 
clearly is not their fault that they made no speeches. With their 
faded personalities they are like the Cavaliere Giacosa, ‘ out of whom 
the soul had leaked away.’ They neither inspire me, nor amuse 
me, nor terrify me. It is such a fall in life to leave off upsetting 
thrones, and live by filching from landlords. But perhaps we ought 
to be a little charitable about the present generation. It has been 
their fate to 1ive under a dispensation of universal sloppiness in talk 
and thought. Many years of Gladstone, the Daily Telegraph, and the 
chapels combined don’t harden the mental fibre. Definite views, 
the deliberate attempt to foresee the future, and consistency in 
action, are things which do not exist in politics. The Radical of our 
day may be a worshipper of the powers that be, or he may be in 
half-hearted opposition, or he may be one of the party manipulators, 
but there is nothing to grasp or to hold in him. I can find no hard 
pan anywhere in the semi-fluidity. Such force as he has is not in 
himself, but in the facts outside him. He does not try to form or 
direct or even understand these facts, but simply places himself at 
their service. I do not know if the facts are great and admirable, 
but I can see that the men are small. Goldwin Smith says you 
must not take Labouchere very seriously, and I say the same of 
Bastian. In spite of all their heroic efforts to handle edged tools, 
they are born to be gigmen, and gigmen they will remain till the 
end of their days. How can you be anything else but a gigman 
when you have not got convictions, and convictions are the one 
thing in modern politics which men have not got, do not know how 
to get, and do not desire to get! The modern politician is so unreal 
a person that you will see him collapse altogether whenever 
the great forces are in motion. Unreality is at the heart and 
core of all he says, or even thinks. I suppose it has partly come 
from the abject haste with which, not being democrats at heart, we 
have all, from Gladstone to Angus, hastened to worship and con- 
ciliate and serve the new democracy. Anyway, I declare that 1 
positively look forward to the day when Lewin’s Socialists will 
increase in numbers and power. It will be refreshing to escape, 
even by their help, from this atmosphere of perfumed lying. The 
real Socialists—I don’t mean any of the half-breeds, the Tory 
democrats, or the Gladstonites, or the Christian sans-culottes, or 
whatever they call themselves—have convictions, even if they are of 
the ‘blood and iron’ kind. I should feel it a pleasure to be shot 
by a real Socialist,—or to shoot him, as the case might be,—if only in 
return we might be quit of the modern politician, who smirks and 
bows like the draper’s assistant while he cheats us out of an inch 
in every yard. Any way, may it please the Lord in his own time 
to deliver us from sloppiness. If only ‘justice as our guide,’ gene- 
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rosity, and ‘gracious messages’ may be consigned once for all to the 
rhetorical dusthole, I shall breathe freely again, and feel grateful 
to the men who say in a straightforward dialect, ‘ You are the 
few, we are the many; we have the force, and we intend to have 
the enjoyment.’ ” 

“Why on earth don’t you become a Tory, Danby, as there is 
nothing to satisfy you on our side?” said Holmshill. “It is time 
he should, is it not, Lady Grace? He is getting more foul- 
mouthed every day, and he’ll die some day, like a toad in its hole, of 
its own venom.” 

“JT think you'll be more at home with us than where you are 
now,” said Pennell. ‘We rather cultivate and can appreciate a 
little open disreputability on our side.” 

“Tf I wanted to become a Tory,” answered Danby, “I should 
remain where I am. Our men are rapidly becoming Tories—not 
your modern ones, with the stuff left out, but good old Tories, slow 
to hear and swift to smite, who hate discussion, who think their way 
the only way in the world, and are ready to apply very summary 
methods when other men think differently from themselves. There 
is no occasion, as far as I can see, for any Liberal to take the trouble 
to change sides. He can do better, if he likes that sort of thing, 
by waiting where he is. But even if your men, Pennell, were better 
Tories than we are becoming, I would as soon take my berth in one 
of Plimsoll’s coffins as join myself to what by courtesy we call your 
party. It is a matter of mere conjecture, from one session to 
another, whether either you or the French Legitimists will be in 
existence or not. You are only walking about, like other economical 
people of whom we have heard, ‘to save your funeral expenses.’ 
And why should you continue to exist? What good are you to 
yourselves or anybody else? You are the last, the hopelessly last, 
in the race of the lame. There is no man living who could 
handicap you so as to give you a chance of getting a place. The 
Radicals, the would-be Radicals, and the Whigs are all any- 
where in front of you. If some chance wave throws you to the top 
for a moment, the next wave washes you out of sight again. I can 
see no claim or right that you have to live. You are both stupid 
and cunning at the same time; you have no patriotism inside your 
selfish hides, much and loud as you boast of it. You would join with 
the Irish party to-morrow if you felt quite sure you could beat the 
Government ; you would trip Gladstone up for carrying out your 
own policy, if you could be said to have one, in Ireland or anywhere 
else. Youhave no opinions. You not only surrender your old posi- 
tions, but you betray them ; you are always ready to play again the 
old tricks you played about Catholic emancipation and the corn-laws 
and reform. Just as you opposed compulsory education and then 
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yourselves brought in a Bill to extend it, just as you denounced the 
trades’ unions and then adopted their measure, so you are ready 
to-morrow to take up any measure that don’t belong to you, from 
giving household suffrage to the counties down to making English 
farmers part owners of their farms, if by doing it you can steal a 
ten-minutes’ march upon your rivals. ‘Trickery has eaten into your 
very heart and marrow. All things are the same to you. Any 
bedfellow is good enough company for you in your present low 
estate. You are ready to lie down with fair-traders, free-traders, 
protectionists, or whomever else the night’s ledging has in store for 
you. You are ready to be on anybody’ s side for any cause in any 
quarter of the world—on Arabi’s side or against him, on the side of 
the African tribes or against them, on this side of France or the 
side of Germany, on the side of annexation or the side of indepen- 
dence, just as you seem to have the best opportunity of taking your 
opponent at a disadvantage, and getting what?—tfive minutes of 
office! But it all does you no good. Your changes and shifts 
and sharp curves only leave you farther behind when all is done. 
You are scarcely thanked by the people, even after you have thrown 
away the last shred of self-respect in trying to serve them. You lie 
down in the road and ask them to walk over you, but you get less 
gratitude than your cleverer rival, who only takes off his cloak for the 
purpose. The people know well enough why you serve them, and 
what is more to the point, they know that there are others who will 
serve them better. What is the good of giving in handfuls when 
others are ready to give in cartloads? You dream that a Tory 
democracy can keep its head above water. So it might possibly 
have done if the Manchester school of free-traders would have 
obliged you by remaining in existence, and if Socialism had not 
become the largest fact in the world, and altered all other values. 
What is the profit, at this time of day, of Salisbury’s gentle in- 
sinuations that the Workmen’s Dwellings Act is the principle of 
Tory Government, and the unexpressed promise that more of such 
principles will come into existence when he returns to power? Or 
that fair-trade is an open question to all parties having the advan- 
tage of the empire at heart, when men like Lewin are ready to tell 
the workmen plainly that their skill and their industry have made 
every valuable thing they see around them, and that they are the 
true heirs of what they made ; whilst Bastian’s tribe is only waiting 
to take up the burden of the new song, until the workmen’s votes get 
sufficiently consolidated to make it safe to do so? If Socialism, 
like Pharaoh’s lean kine, were not swallowing up all other political 
parties, why there might be a place for you; but as it is, the world 
is settling all its questions as if you did not exist. At your best 
and bravest you are only a feeble adumbration of the Radical, as the 
Radical in his turn is of the Socialist. What chance is there for 
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you? Even Bismarck’s hand cannot make a Tory democracy keep 
its head above water. The water flows in faster than he pushes it 
away. And then what you do, you do clumsily, and with half a 
heart. Why, Gladstone’s manner of giving makes a shilling go 
farther than Salisbury’s pound. When Salisbury tells the farmers 
that legislation will bring them no appreciable blessing, but he 
thinks it may restore courage to their hearts, they cnly: § growl under 
their breath, ‘He wouldn’t give it if he could help it.’ You are but 
copyists, and clumsy copyiste. You don’t see that sloppy legislation 
ought to be served with the sloppy sauce, that when you take from 
one man to give to another, your gift loses all its gilding if you do 
not know how to tell him with convincing eloquence that eternal 
justice is on the side of the transfer.” 

“ But what on earth would you have us do?” said Pennell. “ Are 
we to rally round a, white flag, whilst the world laughs and goes 
on?” 

“You are not worthy of a white flag,” said Danby. ‘I wronged 
the Legitimists by comparing them to you. Your flag should be a 
rainbow flag, dipped in all the colours that exist once a year.” 

“Well, but what do you want us to do? ” persisted Pennell. 

“Do!” said Danby; “do the one thing which you have made 
impossible. Believe in your own opinions instead of for ever 
retreating from them and disowning them; throw your trash over- 
board—-every party has its own heirlooms of trash—then stand 
firmly on what you believe. The world will perhaps listen to you 
and respect you when you begin to respect yourselves; and if the 
world won’t listen to you and won’t have anything to do with you, 
you can at all events die with the dignity of the untamed red man 
who sees the pale faces taking his place. It is better to die with 
your spear in your hand and your war-paint on, and fighting for 
something you believe in, than to become the camp-followers of the 
stronger race, and die slowly of his and your vices compounded 
together. As it is, you are a pitiable object for gods and men. You 
are ready to sell your mother’s last garment in order to live another 
day, and yet your sacrifices of decency profit you nothing. You 
keep yourselves in existence from year to year by a series of petty 
pilferings from your rivals which you think very clever and the 
rest of the world thinks very mean ; you live like a vagrant in a 
succession of states of bluster and apology about yourselves; and the 
only result of all your tricks and your disguises and the false uniform 
you are always putting on will be that, instead of being shot in fair 
fight, you will live to be hung by the provost-marshal when the day 
comes in which at last he lays his hands upon you.” 

“ Well, Mr. Danby,” said Lady Grace, “so be it, Every party 
is equally sunk in infamy ; and we shall now look to you to hold 
up the torch of honour and good faith in the midst of our universal 
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darkness. Please remember how much we are all depending on 
ou.” 
. ‘Forgive me, Lady Grace, I am no guide for others, I am only 
playing the part of an ‘approver.’ I am just as corrupt as every- 
body else, and the only difference between us is, that I am at no 
pains to hide it. I know of no lie I have not told, of no mean and 
villainous thing that I have not done. When I wanted a seat in 
Parliament, I bought just as many men at £1 a head as were wanted 
to get me my seat, neither more nor less. If I wanted a man I 
bought him; if I did not, I was virtuous, as all the world is virtuous, 
and left him alone. Some of your friends, Lady Grace, would be 
very much shocked by such exact details. They satisfy their con- 
science by not knowing too much of what is done. I knew every- 
thing. I picked out the most trustworthy and efficient man I could 
find ; I gave him precise instructions where I thought I knew better 
than he did, and left him with full liberty of action where I thought 
he would judge best for himself. There is my confession; and do 
you call me worse than the others? Am I worse than the men who 
are careful to keep just within the law, whatever the law is, and who 
lift up their hands in pious horror whenever bribery is mentioned ? 
Am I worse than the men who don’t pay in coin but pay by blank 
cheque, promising whatever is wanted, and drawing for the amount 
upon what by no intelligible theory can belong to them—the land or 
the property of others? Am I worse than Gladstone, who tried to 
buy the middle-class by promises of doing away with the income- 
tax, who tried to buy the Irish tenant, who will try to buy the 
English farmer this year, and the labourer next year, and who gave 
and will give, as I did, neither more nor less, but just what is 
wanted? Of course the world has one verdict for him and another 
forme. The lords of wholesale business enjoy privileges which are 
not conceded to their humbler imitators in the retail trade. It is 
shocking for me to buy an individual, and quite right for Mr. Glad- 
stone to buy half a nation, who, unless he buys them, are likely to 
transfer their votes to the other side. Perhaps also you are amongst 
those who prefer Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence in such matters to my 
own unvarnished story. It is a matter of taste. We may agree to 
differ; you like your vices whitewashed and painted, I like mine 
pure and unadorned. But I have done worse things than merely 
buying votes. It suits our modern sickly conscience to suppose that 
a workman who votes for £1 placed in his hand is worse than the work- 
man who fills himself to bursting with Bastian’s windy pledges, who 
refuses my pound in gold to take a hundred in Labouchere’s paper 
currency, who is promised so much education for nothing or such a 
share of the land, with museums, libraries, baths, wash-houses, dwell- 
ing-houses, and all that sort of thing, quantum suff., as the doctors say 
of water in their prescriptions. All thisin your party jargon you are 
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pleased to call social legislation, and of all this itis quite moral for the 
workman to take as much as he can get, without asking any ques- 
tions as to who pays for it, or who has the right to give it him; and 
it is not only honest for him to take it, but there is so much merit 
and intelligence in the mere act of taking it that he becomes in con- 
sequence an earnest Liberal, a model citizen, and a friend of pro- 
gress; whilst the man who took my pound is a pariah, to be hunted 
down by your Acts of Parliament, and driven out as unfit for the 
society of his virtuous brother who takes his bribes in the more 
discerning and remunerative manner. After all, the pound was my 
own, which is more than Mr. Gladstone can say of what he so 
generously gives away. Well, do you honestly find this party- 
work lovely and sweet-smelling ? Do you think by any possible 
effort our Prime Minister can separate his virtuous person from my 
sinful one? Believe me, we are flesh and blood and something more 
to each other. No amount of rhetoric can establish any true differ- 
ence between us. We both have our objects to gain; he wants 
power, I want a seat in the House; we both appeal to interested 
_ motives, we both use the selfishness of men; we both pay the price 
which is necessary. Mr. Gladstone does not include the lease- 
holders in his Land Act, and I don’t pay 30s. instead of £1, unless 
it is necessary. If it is necessary, we both rise to the occasion. 
Pah! in politics we all stink alike, though I don’t try to disguise it 
by essence of oratorical millefleurs. All politics are bribery! The 
whole of party government rests upon it and could not go on a day 
without it; and the only difference ‘is that the bribes which are in 
fashion are varnished over with lies, till they shine like the faces of 
modern saints, and those that are out of fashion are publicly damned 
in Acts of Parliament. But I told you there were worse things 
than bribing a man. What do you say, Lady Grace, to men who 
vote in favour of what they condemn and vote down what they 
believe to be true? I have told lies on lies; I have joined myself 
with men who I knew were in the wrong, and have helped to silence 
men who were upholding what I believed to be right. I voted for 
reform whilst I did not wish the workmen to have power; I voted 
for the ballot though I looked on it as a patent incubator of lies; I 
voted with Plimsoll whilst I laughed at an impulsive, ill-considered 
movement that I knew would come and go like a scud of wind across 
the surface of water; I helped to clamour for the liberty of 
Bulgarians, and Roumelians, Montenegrins, Abyssinians — no, 
I mean Armenians —and Heaven knows whom besides, though 
to this day I have never looked in my map to see which is 
Bulgaria and which is Roumelia, and know that if I had looked, I 
should have forgotten it within the six months, as all the rest of 
England has forgotten ; I voted for bombarding and invading Egypt 
whilst I knew there was no shadow of justification for having a 
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battue of those poor devils who scuttled like rabbits before our men ; 
I have voted for all Gladstone’s gifts as if he were a little god to give 
or to withhold as he pleased ; and I have never scrupled to call him 
‘that heroic champion of the people,’ that ‘soul of courage and 
generosity,’ whenever I wanted a cheer during a speech, or wished 
to satisfy my electors about the soundness of my principles. Well, 
you can all see for yourselves the sort of liar that I am, and the only 
difference I can find between myself and the other politicians whom 
Lady Grace loves so much, is that I don’t mind your seeing or know- 
ing what I am, whilst they raise their eyes to Heaven and thank God 
that they do not eat out of the same dish with me. I have done 
these things not because I care much for what is to be gained by 
doing them—TI scarcely care a brass farthing for any part of it—but 
because I saw everywhere that lies are told, that everywhere either 
the force of the strongest or the lie of the cleverest rules the world, 
that everywhere some men prey on others, whether it is the rich who 
rob the poorer, or the poorer who rob the rich; whether it is the 
Churchman who hunts down the Dissenter, or the Dissenter who 
hunts down the Atheist, or the Atheist who hunts down both the 
others. And then it amuses me to do my devil-worship at noon- 
day, in the sight of all men, and not creep into my master’s temple 

after nightfall with a mask on, as all these other men love todo. I 
don’t say I am better than they are. It is all a matter of taste. 
Only if Lady Grace is particular about the morals of her company, I 
should not advise her to sit down to lunch either with me, or with 
any of her Majesty’s ministers.” 

There was a pause. Then Pennell exclaimed, “ Great heavens, 
Dauby, what an awfully perverted mind you have! I call it disgust- 
ing. Why cannot you eat your lunch quietly without undressing 
yourself and inviting us all to look at a skeleton inside? Do button 
up your coat again and try to be decent. What earthly pleasure can 
there be in turning up the seamy side of everything? We are none 
of us saints, and raking up the political sewage that has settled to 
the bottom is hardly a savoury business.”’ 

“T wish to heaven,” said Angus, ‘“‘you could be serious for a 
quarter of an hour. How is it possible to tell what you mean or 
how much you mean? Why do you stay another hour in the House 
if you really think it is what you say ?” 

“T think you are too hard on us all,” said Wolleston. “I don’t 
think that we are as bad as you yourself are. I expect that men 
have always told lies, without exactly knowing that they were telling 
them, whenever anything was to be gained by the process. I have 
little doubt the practice began in the earliest times with our four- 
handed ancestor, who probably doctored his first beginnings of a 
conscience, and persuaded himself that he eat the best nuts to save 
his wives from indigestion. In politics we tell our lies unconsciously, 
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or only part consciously, and that takes half the harm out of them at 
once. Why, all the best men have been impostors on one side of 
their character! The real and the unreal are so mixed up in our 
natures that it is impossible to separate them—at least without tearing 
apart what is dead and what is living, and doing great harm. Who 
shall say where self-persuasion ends and where telling lies begins ? ”’ 

“You are easily pleased,” said Danby, “and must enjoy this 
glorious moment in your age of progress. We are all busy telling 
lies, and for the life of us we cannot make out whether we know or 
we don’t know that we tell them. What a noble and interesting 
question for the race to solve about itself! We sell our opinions, 
abandon our pledges, throw over the weakest, side with the strongest, 
and flatter and serve all who are of advantage to us; and then we 
look complacently on ourselves and say, ‘Yes, our faculty of self- 
persuasion about what we wish to believe is perhaps slightly over- 
developed.’ ” 

“T can believe, Mr. Danby,” said Lady Grace, with a rather grave 
voice that had lost all trace of vexation, “ that we are none of us 
worse than you are; I can believe that we all cheat ourselves about 
what we really are; but if the life is to you what you have told us, 
why, as Angus says, do you continue it? Surely that must be 
wrong.” 

“T have at last done with it,” said Danby quietly. “ You see my 
conscience is not a very tender one, and has stood a great deal for a 
great many years. But at last, like gout to a bon-viveur, the twinge 
has come. I shall make a clean sweep of this business of telling lies. 
I have had enough of it. I have done my share of harm as success- 
fully as if I had been a Prime Minister. So I applied for the Chiltern 
Hundreds yesterday.” 

“What on earth,” exclaimed Pennell, “ are you going to do?” 

“T shall clear out and try to lead some kind of a useful life where 
lies are not part of the day’s work. Perhaps I shall go to Australia, 
or to Canada, and see if I cannot get the plough into a bit of forest- 
land, That’s an old dream of mine, to see the good corn grow 
amongst the stumps for the first time. It has broken many a man’s 
heart, but my muscles are better than yours, and I have used an axe 
all my life. Perhaps I shall try the prairies.” 

“Oh! how sorry I am, how sorry I am!” said Angus, in as real 
grief as a small schoolboy who loses his older comrade. Then turning 
to Lady Grace he added, “ You don’t know how honest and true- 
hearted he is, notwithstanding all he says about himself and every- 
body else.” 

“Yes, I think I do,” said Lady Grace in a voice not quite free 
from emotion. 

AvBeron HERBERT. 
(Zo be continued.) 














PRO PATRIA. 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM.! 


Ir is scarcely matter of surprise to residents at the Cape that the 
great body of the English people should know little or nothing of the 
real feelings of the Cape Colonists. As a Cape Colonist, I may 
perhaps be allowed to take advantage of my sojourn in England to 
offer some remarks in defence of the country which is my fatherland, 
and of the people who are my countrymen, in the hope that I may 
assist in removing the misapprehensions of those who attribute to them 
sentiments which they do not entertain, and which would disgrace them 
if they did. The very first newspaper I took up on my arrival in 
London contained the summary of a speech recently delivered in Scot- 
land by Sir Charles Dilke, in which the statement is made that all the 
British colonies are loyal to the Crown, except the Cape Colony. It 
may be that the condenser of the speech put it more strongly than 
Sir Charles himself, but in any case it may be taken for granted 
that the impression conveyed was that the spirit of rebellion is rife 
in the Cape Colony. It is only at six thousand miles’ distance from 
the Cape that such a conclusion can be arrived at. What are the 
aspirations of the colonists supposed to be? They are generally 
spoken of as ‘‘ Dutchmen ;”’ is it supposed that they desire to change 
the British flag for that of Holland? So preposterous an idea is scarcely 
worth combating. No Cape Colonist is a Dutchman in that sense. 
With a little more show of reason they are credited with aspiring 
to become an Independent Republic, and conjointly with the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal to form the United States of South 
Africa. It must be admitted that this is a favourite idea of a section 
of the colonists, but even this section is quite willing to wait till 
England of its own accord offers them their independence. The 
“ Africander Bond” which, combined with the farmers’ asso- 
ciations, has its branches all over the Colony, is, at a distance, 
regarded as the Association which aims at securing this independence; 
but, at its last general meeting, when this independence was mooted, 
the question was almost summarily dismissed as being, outside the 
limits of practical politics, and even the extreme men amongst its 
members—the Irreconcilables of South Africa, and they are few 
indeed—spoke of it as of an event which only the dim and distant 
future could bring. The Bond, which at a distance seems so formid- 
(1) The writer of this article is the minister of a Free Church in Cape Town, who has 
long held the office of Interpreter in the Supreme and Circuit Courts at the Cape, and 


who is now in London as the Interpreter, appointed by Lord Derby, to the Transvaal 
Deputation. 
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able an engine, has other aims than severing the tie between the 
Colony and England. It is mainly an electioneering committee 
bent on securing to the farming interest a more adequate and full 
representation in Parliament, and the objects besides this for which 
it exists are very evident from the petitions with which its various 
branches flooded Parliament during its last session. In nine out of 
ten of those petitions, three boons were prayed for: 1. That equal 
rights should be given to the Dutch and English languages in the 
public schools and law courts. 2. That colonial industry should be 
protected. 3. That Sunday railway traffic should be stopped. Now, 
whatever views may be held upon these questions, it will be admitted 
that it is an easier task to extract sunbeams from cucumbers than to 
trace revolutionary tendencies in such demands. 

And why should the Colony desire to see the British flag hauled 
down in South Africa? The wish would have been intelligible 
in years gone by when an irresponsible governor ruled the 
country, when governors were sent from England who did not 
understand either the people or the requirements of the country, 
and who, after a few years’ residence, just when they began to 
be fit for their work, had to make room for new and inexperienced 
men. Discontent might have been explicable when, in later years, 
the representative institutions we possessed were powerless to enforce 
their wishes and their measures, when the Executive Government 
consisted of permanent officials irresponsible to the Parliament and 
to the people. Yet in those days the people were not accused or 
suspected of disloyalty ; they were not then charged with conspiring 
against British rule. Is it rational to suppose that the people who 
resignedly and cheerfully bore with autocratic rule should now, 
when they have responsible government and the full measure of 
political liberty, develop rebellious proclivities? The system of 
government at present in vogue at the Cape is even more a govern- 
ment by the people than that existing in England. We have no 
hereditary House of Lords; we have two elective Houses, both 
elected by and both representing the same constituencies and the 
same interests. As matters stand, the Colony is as nearly as possible 
a republic, a republic enjoying British protection and all the nume- 
rous and important advantages which this connection insures. What 
more liberty, what more advantages could the Colony secure, if it 
were declared an Independent Republic to-morrow? Can the 
colonists not elect what parliamentary representatives they please ? 
Cannot the majority of these oust obnoxious ministers and put their 
own men in office? Can they not pass whatever measures they deem 
desirable and govern the country in accordance with their own 
views? Every one understands his own interests best, and the 
colonists may safely be presumed to form no exception to this rule. 
They have no desire to fall to the level of the South American 
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Republics ; they know full well that if independence were granted 
them at present, they could not maintain it; they know full well 
that if the British flag is struck in South Africa, some other European 
Power would very soon hoist its. The colonists, more especially 
the “Dutch” colonists, are by nature a most conservative people, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that, if the question of sever- 
ing the connection with England were this day subjected to a 
plébiscite, both in the Cape and the Australian colonies, a larger 
number of malcontents would be found in the latter than in the 
former. 

Another very popular, but very mistaken, idea prevailing here is 
that the South African people, as a people, are grossly inhuman in 
their dealings with the natives. So, for instance, the letter of 
Mr. Chesson, the secretary to the Aborigines Protection Society, 
which appeared in the Daily News of the 5th November, in which 
the assertion is reiterated that slavery prevails in the Transvaal, 
expresses a conviction which seems to be generally held by this 
country. In order to add more weight to what I have to say on this 
subject, [ am forced to commence with some reference to myself. I 
write as one who, in his own country, has earned for himself the 
reputation of a “negrophilist,” as one who takes pride in saying 
that for years he has to the best of his ability pleaded the cause of 
the natives, has stood up for their rights whenever there was any 
danger of their being infringed, and has pleaded for just and even 
lenient dealing with them. The members of the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society can feel no more for the native than I do, and Mr. 
Chesson may probably know that, as the first to call public attention 
to the woeful miscarriage of justice on the occasion of certain well- 
known murder trials, I was made to suffer severely. "When, there- 
fore, in individual cases and on special occasions I defended the 
natives there, I venture to think that I am entitled to a hearing 
here, when I declare the sweeping condemnations of the colonists 
generally as cruel oppressors to be unfair and unjustifiable. It 
must be admitted that atrocities have been perpetrated on natives, but 
let the British public not fall into the error of judging by isolated 
cases and condemning a people for the act of individuals. I write 
entirely relying upon memory and without any documents at hand 
to which I can refer, but Iam quite certain that, within the last four 
years, only in three instances those guilty of gross cruelty to natives 
have escaped their well-merited punishment, owing to juries in the 
superior courts unduly sympathising with the accused and acquitting 
them in the face of the clearest evidence. 

The first of these cases is the famous Koegas, and the still worse 
Bergman and Hennik case which occurred in 1879. Mr. Froude 
has given the British public the particulars of that dreadful story, so 
that it is not neecssary now again to give the details. But let it be 
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remembered that this miserable failure of justice was more attribu- 
table to the ministry of the day—a ministry consisting of English- 
men—than to anything else. It could scarcely have been expected 
that the trial, taking place where it did, could have been a fair one. 
Several of the jurors summoned were men who had taken part in the 
same campaign, during which their comrades had perpetrated the 
crime. When the prosecuting barrister telegraphed to Mr. Upington, 
the Attorney-General of the Sprigg ministry in Cape Town, that 
popular feeling ran high, and that the local officials thought that a 
fair trial could not be expected, the Attorney-General telegraphed 
in reply: “Go on.’”* When the first and worst case, that of 
Bergman and Hennik, ended in an acquittal of the prisoners, in the 
face of the clearest evidence, the acting prosecutor telegraphed the 
result and asked whether he should proceed with the Koegas case, 
and again the Attorney-General wired: “Go on.” And again the 
same result followed. If these men had been brought before a Cape 
Town jury, most assuredly a verdict would have been given in 
accordance with the evidence; and when, within a few days, the 
brothers Steyn, charged with shooting some Bushmen in the same 
district, will be brought to trial in Cape Town, by order of Mr. 
Leonard, the Attorney-General in the Scanlen Ministry, it will 
appear that justice is done in the Cape Colony without fear, favour, 
or prejudice, and that verdicts are given according to the evidence. 
Undoubtedly, the deeds above referred to were deeds of shame. 
But are all the colonists to be held responsible? Was the 
whole nation blamed for the massacre of Glencoe? Then, also, in 
passing judgment on these men, the circumstances are not to be left 
out of consideration. The murdered persons, in these instances, 
were Bushmen. They constitute the very lowest type of humanity. 
They are thieves by profession, ay, by nature. They prowl about 
seeking what they may devour; they are, and always have been, the 
common foe. In the days when Van Riebeek landed at the Cape, 
all the native tribes were being despoiled by the Bushmen, no 
quarter was ever given to them by their fellow-countrymen, and the 
Hottentots and Kafirs have ever been carrying on a war of extermina- 
tion against them. It will be said that this is no excuse for the 
white man. No, it is not. But it extenuates his guilt when we 
consider that, on the northern frontiers of the colony, the sparse 
farming populations are compelled to help themselves, if they would 
not be helpless altogether. An Englishman sitting at home at ease 
will say, why not apprehend the thieves and have them tried and 
punished by magistrates and judges? Let me tell him that some of 
these men live more than a hundred miles away from the nearest 
magistracy, in a country where travelling is difficult, frequently 
impossible owing to protracted droughts ; that a stock farmer cannot 
leave his home and his flocks for days and weeks to take a prisoner 
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to a magistrate and make the same journey again a few weeks later 
to give evidence against him before the circuit judge. Let the 
feelings of these men be considered when they see their stock stolen 
day after day and week after week, when they have to act as their 
own police, when they catch the criminal red-handed, and when the 
Bushman brought to bay sends his poisoned arrows at him from 
behind a rock or bush with unerring aim. On the borders of the 
Orange River there is no police-station round the corner and no lock- 
up within reach. 

The second instance of a flagrantly corrupt verdict occurred at 
Graaffreinet last year, when a farmer was dcquitted when it was 
clearly established by evidence that he had beaten a native with a 
saw and had inflicted serious wounds upon him ; and, in the third case 
which was tried in Grahamstown, the most English town in South 
Africa, and before a jury consisting entirely of Englishmen, an 
English farmer was declared not guilty who had fired at and seriously 
wounded a native who was suspected of trespassing for an unlawful 
purpose. 

Only these three cases have occurred, as stated before, during a 
period of four years, over a tract of country so large that I will not 
undertake to say how many Englands might be cut out of it. And 
who will say that during the same period, and in enlightened, 
civilised, humanitarian Great Britain, as many and as grossly corrupt 
verdicts have not been brought in ? 

Then, leaving the Cape Colony for a while, we have the accusa- 
tion brought against the Transvaal of perpetuating slavery, ar 
accusation recently reiterated by Mr. Chesson. I would not under- 
take to deny that individuals may have thus transgressed in this 
respect with impunity, but Mr. Kruger, the President of the Trans- 
vaal, positively states that he knows of no such cases. What has 
taken place is this, that in native wars parents fall, their young 
children are left destitute, and instead of being left to starve and to 
perish miserably, they have been apprenticed to Boers till their 
twenty-first year. Grant that in most, or even in all these cases, 
the motive is self-interest, yet, in this case, self-interest clearly 
coincides with humanity. Mr. Kruger relates how, in 1869, he 
with a party of Boers were near the frontiers when they met a 
number of Swazies who were returning from a successful raid on a 
Matatee tribe. As usual, most of the adults had been killed or had 
fled, and the victors had carried off a large number of children. The 
children were offered by these men to Mr. Kruger and his party in 
exchange fora bit of tobacco! Mr. Kruger, knowing that a stringent 
law had been passed, in reference to this “ apprenticing,” by the 
Volksraad in its Session of 1865, knowing also that his countrymen 
had been much blamed for indulging in this practice, refused to take 
any of the children himself, and prohibited his men from entering | 
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into such negotiations. The Swazies left and took the children 
with them. Next day Mr. Kruger happened to send a patrol in the 
direction taken by these Swazies, and it was then found that the 
children which had been the previous day refused by the Boers had 
all been murdered by the natives, to whom they were a burden and 
an encumbrance. Will it be contended that the interests of humanity 
were thus served ? 

The charge brought against the Boers of being slave-dealers 
is most conclusively disproved by the fact that neither at the time 
when the Transvaal was annexed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone, nor 
during the whole period of British rule, has one single slave been 
set free, for the simple reason that there were none to liberate. 

Another grievance against the Transvaal people is that by law no 
native is entitled to be a landed proprietor in that country. It is a 
pity indeed that such a law should exist, and it is to be hoped that 
it will not exist much longer. At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that this law, which jars upon English ears as a specimen of 
most reprehensible and unjust class legislation, is not regarded by 
the South African native in the light in which it is here viewed. 
It would be no great hardship to an Englishman to be forbidden by 
Act of Parliament to revel in blubber, but to the Greenlander the 
prohibition to indulge in that luxury would entail a painful degree of 
privation. It would, of course, be a most tyrannical measure if the 
British Parliament were to enact a law prohibiting any section of the 
British people to hold titles to land, but to the South African native 
such a law has little terror, for individual tenure of land is some- 
thing about which he cares very little, and which he scarcely under- 
stands. The Kafir is satisfied with tribal tenure, and in the Cape 
Colony, where he is entitled to possess land, and where the Govern- 
ment is most anxious that he should adopt this practice and thus 
settle down to civilised habits, it is found most difficult to induce 
him to take up titles, and the Kafir landowner is a rara avis. 

Generally, native servants are well treated in the Cape Colony. 
In olden times, when slavery was not yet abolished, the slaves in the 
Colony had a milder lot than they had almost anywhere else. Cases 
of cruelty to servants are exceptional; they certainly are not pro- 
portionately more numerous than they are here. And among the 
Dutch farmers in the Colony there is a growing desire to deal fairly 
by the native. Their self-interest alone dictates this. It is not 
they who are independent of the natives, but it is the native who 
is independent of them. He works when he likes, while the farmer 
always requires hands, and frequently has to do the best he can with- 
out them, because the native has few wants and is by nature averse 
to work. The farmer frequently has to employ his own children as 
farm labourers and as cattle herds, while the Kafir’s children attend 
school. Of late years it has been nothing unusual to hear Dutch 
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farmer-members in Parliament speaking for native rights. The late 
iniquitous Basuto war was thoroughly distasteful to the people 
generally ; it was utterly condemned by the Boer population through- 
out South Africa. In Basutoland, “land and loot ” were to be had 
in abundance, but, to their honour be it said, the burghers refused to 
fight, and the Government of the day met with its well-merited 
reward when the war proved an utter failure, though unfortunately 
the Colony had to pay for the misdeed which had been perpetrated 
against its will. 

I would not be understood to breathe a word against the aims of the 
motives of the Aborigines Protection Society ; it unquestionably 
merits respect ; its intentions are undoubtedly pure and noble; it 
has on many an occasion done excellent service; it has frequently 
proved the successful champion of the weak and the oppressed ; it 
has many a time prevented injustice; and it has on several occa- 
sions been instrumental in injustice, already committed, being 
undone. Yet it will itself readily admit its fallibility, and it 
will not maintain that its interferences have invariably been judi- 
cious. Audi alteram partem. Colonists feel aggrieved at some of 
the actions of the Society ; they chafe under its criticisms and inter- 
ferences and under those of the British public generally. They 
say: ‘“ You do not judge us fairly, and you cannot; you are notina 
position to do so. You know not of our difficulties, our troubles, 
our situation. You indulge in your telescopic philanthropy, and 
you have thousands of neglected and starving amongst you—white 
slaves. You dictate to us what course to pursue and what policies 
to adopt, and you speak of our disloyalty, of our lawlessness, of our 
ruffianism, and you cry out over every instance of lynch law being 
resorted to in the colony, six or seven thousand miles away, and 
behold, you have Ireland near home!” Colonists fail to understand 
why philanthropy should not, like charity, begin at home. 

And it is chiefly the ‘Dutch Boers” who are maligned. They 
are presumed to be the oppressors and the fiends. We Dutch at 
the Cape, who know better, feel the injustice of the charge deeply. 
The Dutch Boers confidently assert that all the blood of natives shed, 
both by individuals and by governments, since the days of Van 
Riebeek to the present day, is far less in quantity than that spilt by 
Englishmen in South Africa during the last few years. The Dutch 
colonists can well afford to treat the charge lightly when they think 
of Sir Bartle Frere—who, forsooth, is or was a member of the 
Aborigines Protection Society, I believe!—and his unnecessary, 
wicked, and unjust Zulu war ; when they think of the wanton and 
iniquitous Basuto war—not to mention the Transvaal troubles into 
which England was plunged by his advice. The Zulu war was 
Sir Bartle’s masterpiece as her Majesty’s high commissioner, the 
Basuto war was his grand feat as governor of the colony, though the 
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latter was ostensibly the work of his ministry, a ministry appointed 
by him during the recess—a characteristically autocratic act—after 
he had dismissed another ministry which had a will and opinions of 
its own. True, the Disarmament Act, the enforcement of which in 
Basutoland drove the Basuto people into rebellion, was passed by 
the Cape Parliament, but it was intended to be enforced only in such 
districts as were in a disturbed state, and members of Parliament 
were allowed to go home under the impression that the Act would 
certainly not be applied to Basutoland. But scarcely was Parliament 
prorogued when the Fingoes, the best friends and the ever-faithful 
allies of the colony, were made the first victims of the Act, and then 
it was put into operation in Basutoland. And the ministry which 
did this was by no means a “ Dutch” ministry. Its members, 
Messrs. Sprigg, Upington, Miller, Laing, and Ayliff, were no 
“Dutch Boers.” They were, in fact, opposed by the Dutch people. 
The burghers refused to fight their battles, they went home or 
stayed at home, and the result has been that the Basutos have 
remained unsubdued, and that the colony is now saddled with a war 
debt of nearly four millions sterling. Let the English people no 
longer think that the sense of justice is less strong in the Dutch 
Boers of South Africa than it is in themselves. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this, that in its dealings 
with the Colony the mother country should more consistently follow 
the (aissez-faire system. Without claiming to be an authority on 
Transvaal matters—the capital of which country is as far distant 
from Cape Town as Madeira is from England—lI would with deference 
submit that, if the Transvaal authorities will undertake to respect the 
boundary-line, as it may now be amended, in consequence of the 
representations of the delegates now in London, and if they will 
further undertake to place no obstacles in the way of the road from 
the Colony to the interior being kept open—a road which is of vital 
importance to colonial trade—her Majesty’s suzerainty over that 
country may be safely abolished. The suzerainty, which was retained 
on the restoration of the Transvaal independence, has shared the fate 
of all half-measures. It is, indeed, difficult to see what advantages 
are afforded, and what guarantee is supplied, by retaining the 
suzerainty. Look at the question from a practical point of view and 
face the situation. Suppose for a moment that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment should refuse to carry out the wishes of the suzerain, will 
England think it worth while to enforce submission by force of arms ? 
It will be admitted at once that the game will not be worth the 
candle. The British taxpayer will scarcely approve of a costly 
military expedition being undertaken which, however successful it 
may be, will yield little or no substantial advantage. The Cape 
Colonists may, and certainly would, strongly disapprove of the 
Transvaal people not keeping faith with England, but if a British 
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army were sent to the south-western frontiers of the Transvaal, which 
can be reached only through the Cape Colony, it is much to be 
feared that such an event would prove to be a severe strain upon the 
loyalty of a large section of colonists, who are but human, and who, 
therefore, would not remain unmoved when British troops are sent 
through their midst to do battle with men of their own race and 
their own kindred, even though the latter had misconducted them- 
selves. On the other hand, there need be little fear that generous 
dealing on the part of the British Government will fail to call forth 
generous feeling on the part of the Transvaal people, and that 
they will not prove themselves worthy of the confidence reposed in 
them. 

Still more confidently I recommend the adoption of the /aissez-faire 
policy with regard to the Cape Colony. It may be remembered that 
South Africa’s greatest politician, and the most able, most consistent, 
and most brave defender of native rights, Mr. Saul Solomon, stated, 
when he was in London last year—I believe in reply to an address 
presented to him by the Aborigines Protection Society—that the 
interests of the natives were, in his opinion, quite safe in the hands 
of the Cape Legislature. When an undoubted and well-known friend 
of the natives says this surely he may be believed. The Colony has 
passed through its Jingo period. The Frere-Sprigg régime has 
supplied it with the remedy, and has administered it, a drastic but 
most effective one. At the hands of the Scanlen Ministry, now in 
power, the natives need fear no unjust treatment. The present 
governor of the Colony, his Excellency Sir Hercules Robinson, will 
not consent to oppressive, aggressive, tyrannical measures becoming 
law. The newspaper press—the leading organs at all events—may 
be relied on to “ guard the poor man’s right.” It is almost without 
exception on the side of moderation, fairness, and justice. The 
intelligence of the Colony condemns harsh, irritating, vexatious 
measures, cruelty and brutality, and, even in a colony, it is the men 
of light who lead. The Colony has not the age, nor the experience, 
nor the enlightenment which centuries have conferred upon Great 
Britain, but in these days the sentiments of humanity and the spirit 
of civilisation are in the air, and they are inhaled in the Colony as 
well as in the old countries. The Cape Colony has years ago been 
thought worthy of the boon of self-government; it humbly asks 
that it may now be allowed to work out its own destiny, and that it 
may be trusted while, earnestly striving to purge itself of the short- 
comings and faults which are the necessary concomitants of child- 
hood, it aspires to grow into a daughter not unworthy of the mother 


who has ever been an example to the world of justice, honour, and 
humanity. 


D. P. Faure. 

















FIRE-DISCIPLINE. 


THE compound which I have taken as the title for this paper is the 
German expression for that conduct of the soldier under the stress 
of actual battle which is expected from him as the crowning 
result of assiduous moral and professional training. It is fire- 
discipline that is the grand test of true soldierhood, not dapper 
marching on the parade, not smartness in picking up dressing, not 
ramrod-like setting up, polished buttons, and spotless accoutrements, 
These all have their value, not, however, as results, but as contribu- 
tories; they are among the means that help to the all-important 
end, that when the bullets are humming and the shells are crashing 
the soldier shall be a composed, alert, disciplined unit of a mighty 
whole whose purpose is victory. The soldier of the great Frederick’s 
era was a machine. Moltke’s man is trained with this distinction 
between his predecessor and himself, that he shall be a machine 
endowed with, and expected to exercise, the faculty of intelligence. 
But his intelligence must help toward, not interfere with, that 
discipline which must be to him a second nature. 

In certain criticisms that appeared in an English newspaper on 
the German military manceuvres of last autumn, severe strictures 
were pronounced on the freedom with which the soldiers were 
allowed, and indeed occasionally forced, to expose themselves to the 
enemy's fire, There were allegations of resultant “annihilation” if 
the sham foe had been a real one, and contrasts were instituted 
between the German “ recklessness” of cover and the carefulness 
with which in our own drills the duty of availing himself of cover 
is impressed on the British soldier. That a live man, whose life has 
been protected by his carefulness of cover, is a more useful weapon 
of war than is a dead man whose life has been sacrificed by his 
neglect of cover, would seem a matter beyond controversy. And 
yet there are conditions in which a dead soldier may be of 
incalculably greater value than a living soldier. The Germans 
recognise the force of this apparent paradox. Our critics of their 
mancuvres do not. The latter seem to regard a battle as an 
affair the ruling principle of which is, that the participants should 
have for their single aim the non-exposure to hostile fire of 
their more or less valuable persons. The Germans, on the other 
hand, in their practical, blunt way, have asked themselves, what 
is the business aim of a battle—to save men’s skins, or to win 
it, and so have done with it? and they have answered the ques- 
tion in every battle they have fought since that terrible massacre 
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of their Guards on the smooth glacis of St. Privat, thus: This battle 
has got to be won. We will not squander men’s lives needlessly, 
but we will not put its issue in jeopardy by over-assiduous cover-seek- 
ing. Striking and dodging are not easily compatible, and it is by hard 
striking that the battle is to be finally won. 

The ideal soldier—well, what is the need of describing him, 
seeing that, because of fallen human nature, he is all but an impossi- 
bility ? But as the marauding “ Yank” philosophically remarked to 
General Sherman, ‘“ You can’t expect all the cardinal virtues, uncle, 
for thirteen dollars a month!” No, but you can get a good many 
of the simpler martial virtues for less money. There is not much 
subtlety about the ordinary run of martial virtues. My own belief, 
founded on some experience of divers nationalities in war time, is 
that most men are naturally cowards. I have the fullest belief in 
the force of the colonel’s retort on his major. ‘‘ Colonel,” said the 
major, in a hot fire, “ you are afraid; I see you tremble!” ‘“ Yes, 
sir,” replied the colonel, ‘‘and if you were as afraid as I am, you 
would run away!” I do think three out of four men would run 
away if they dared. There are doubtless some men whom nature has 
constituted so obtuse as not to know fear, and who therefore deserve 
no credit for their courage; and there are others with nerves so 
strong as to crush down the rising “funk.” The madness of blood 
does get into men’s heads, no doubt. I have the firmest conviction 
that in cold blood the mass of us would prefer the air quiet rather 
than whistling with bullets, Most men are like the colonel of the 
dialogue—they display bravery because in the presence of their com- 
rades and of the danger they are too great cowards to evince pol- 
troonery. Thus the average man made a capital soldier in the old 
shoulder-to-shoulder days. British yokels, British jail-birds, German 
handicraftsmen, German bauers, French peasants, and French 
artisans, were all pretty much alike made creditable “‘cannon-fodder.” 
They would all march into fire and thole its sting, each man’s right 
and left comrade reacting on him and his rear file supporting at 
once and blocking him. In the fire the national idiosyncrasies 
developed’ themselves. The “funk” zone, so to speak, had been 
traversed, and the Briton marched on steadfastly, the German 
advanced with slower step, the Russian stood still doggedly, and the 
Frenchman spurted into a run with a yell. When the blood began 
to flow and the struck men went down, the passion of the battle 
became the all-absorbing question. Aad so, whether by greater or 
less steadfastness, or greater or less dash, the battle was won or lost. 
Till the culminating-point, no man ever was thrown wholly upon 
his own individuality, or ever lost the consciousness of public opinion 
as represented by his comrades. 

“Shoulder to shoulder ” is dead, and its influences have died with 
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it, but in the new days of the “swarm attack” human nature 
remains unchanged. The soldier of to-day has to wrestle with or 
respond to his own individuality; public opinion is separated from 
him by an interval of several paces, He is tried by a much higher 
test than in the old close-formation days. And I know, because I 
have seen, that he often fails in the higher morale which his wider 
scope of individuality exacts of him if he is to be efficient. 
Herein lies the weak point of the new method of fighting. Cover is 
enforced, and while physical contact is lost, the moral touch is im- 
paired. The officer gives the forward signal, but the consequences 
of not obeying it do not come home with so swift vividness to the 
reluctant individual man. He is behind cover, having obeyed the 
imperative instructions of his drill master. How dear is that cover! 
he thinks, and what a fiendish air torture that is into which he must 
uprear himself! So he lies still, at least awhile, and his own 
particular wave goes on and leaves him behind. He may join the 
next, or he may still lie. It is a great temptation; human nature is 
weak, and life is sweet. 

I have seen six nations essay the attack in loose order, and there 
is no doubt in my mind that the German soldier is the most con- 
scientious in carrying it out. His qualifications for it are unique. 
He was a man of some character when he came to the army. In the 
home circle out of which he stepped into the ranks he was no black 
sheep; he has a local public opinion to live up to; his comrades 
around him are of his neighbourhood, and will speak of him there 
either to his credit or the reverse. He is a sober fellow, who knows 
nothing of dissipation ; his nerves have their tone unimpaired by 
any excesses; he has a man’s education, yet something of the sim- 
plicity of a child; he glows with a belief in the Fatherland ; his 
military instruction has been moral as well as mechanical. In fine, 
he is a soldier-citizen and a citizen-soldier. But nevertheless he is 
human—very human indeed ; and his first experience of the advance 
in loose order is a severe strain upon him. He has never yet seen 
death plying his shafts all around him. He still thrills with a 
shudder as he thinks of real warm blood. He has not learned to be 
indifferent when he hears that dull thud that tells where a bullet 
has found its billet. 

The German military authorities understand their people, and 
they know the process which men undergo in being inured to war. 
Therefore it is ‘that they do not enforce resort to “cover” with so 
much solicitude as I have noticed our officers do. They know that 
in every company there are men who will “lie” if allowed too 
great independence of individual action ; and “cover at all risks ” 
impairs every link in the chain of supervision. Again, they know 
that it is good for soldiers to die a little occasionally. The dead, of 
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course, are ‘‘out of it;” but then death encourages the others. It 
seems brutal to write in this tone, but is not war all brutal? And 
it is the solid truth. It may be written down as an axiom that fire- 
discipline unaccompanied with casualties is weak. I remember 
standing with a German general before Metz watching a skirmish. 
The German battalion engaged happened to consist chiefly of young 
soldiers, and they were not very steady. The old General shrugged 
his shoulders and observed, “ Dey vant to be a little shooted; dey 
vill do better next time.”” All young soldiers want to be a “ little 
shooted ;” and it is only by exposing them somewhat, instead of 
coddling them for ever behind cover, as if cover, not victory, were the 
aim of the day’s work, that this experience can befall them. All 
soldiers are the better of being “blooded ;” they never attain pur- 
poseful coolness till they have acquired a persenal familiarity with 
blood and death. 

After the experience of St. Privat, which stimulated the Germans 
to the unprecedented feat of fundamentally altering their fighting 
tactics in the very middle of a campaign, no man would be foolish 
enough or homicidal enowgh to advocate a return to close formation 
in these days of swift-shooting firearms. As little would one 
argue in favour of frequent war for the mere object of inuring 
soldiers to fire-discipline. But the new tactics unquestionably tell 
against the efficiency of young soldiers in their first experience of 
battle, when contrasted with the old. Most of Wellington’s men at 
Waterloo were green troops, yet they stood up manfully under the 
brunt of that long terrible day, and after the long endurance there 
was heart left in them for the final advance in line. They were thus 
steadfast because such training as they possessed had habituated them 
to no other prospect than the prospect, when they should be summoned 
to the real business, of standing squarely up and looking in the face 
an equally upstanding enemy. Now all our preliminary training is 
directed to forbidding men from standing up at all, and inculcating 
upon them, with emphatic language, the paramount duty of dodging 
and sneaking. They must be good men indeed whom a course of 
such tuition will not demoralise. That it does demoralise, our recent 
military history goes clearly to show. Our catastrophe at Isand- 
lwana was due partly to the error of employing loose formation 
against great masses of bold men, whom a biting fire would deter 
no whit from advancing ; but, in the end, from the scared inability 
to redeem this error by a rapid, purposeful resort to close formation 
in square or squares. Once the loose fringe of men dodging for 
cover was impinged on, all was over save the massacre. The test of 
fire-discipline failed whenever the strain on it became severe. The 
men had worked up to their skirmishing lessons to the best of their 
ability ; when masterful men brushed aside tho result of those 
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lessons, there was no moral stamina to fall back upon, no consue- 
tude of resource to be as a secondnature. A resolute square formed 
round an ammunition-waggon might have made a defence that 
would have lasted at least until Lord Chelmsford came back from 
his straggling excursion; but no man who saw how the dead lay on that 
ghastly field could persuade himself into the belief that there had 
been any attempt at a rally. The only fragment of good that came 
out of the Isandlwana catastrophe was the resolution, in any and 
every subsequent encounter, to show the Zulus a solid front; and 
the retrospect of Isandlwana infused a melancholy into the success 
of Ulundi, where the most furious onslaughts recoiled from the firm 
face of the British square. 

The Majuba Hill affair was simply a worse copy of Isandlwana. 
There was no methodised fire-discipline. It has been urged as the 
lesson of Majuba Hill that the British soldier should have more 
careful instruction in marksmanship. Probably enough, that would 
do him good—it could not do him harm ; but it was not because he 
was a bad marksman that Majuba Hill was so discreditable a reverse. 
It was because he is somuch a creature of cover and of dodging that 
he went all abroad when he saw a real live enemy standing up in 
front of him at point-blank range. It may be contended that there 
were fire-seasoned soldiers who participated in this unfortunate 
business. Yes; but these, with no strong morale to begin with, 
because of their early training in assiduous “ cover” tactics, had 
suffered in what morale they might have possessed because of previous 
reverses. One regiment was represented on that hill-top which had 
not participated in those reverses, and was indeed fresh from successes 
in Afghanistan. But Afghan fighting is but a poor school in which 
to acquire prompt, serene self-command when, in old Havelock’s 
phrase, the colour of the enemy’s moustaches is visible. It was 
only once, or at most twice, when the Afghan did not play the 
dodging game. He does not care to look his enemy full in the face, 
and he tries all he knows to prevent his enemy from having the 
opportunity of looking him in the face. Fire-discipline of an alert 
yet sustained character was not to be learned among the rocks and 
stones of Afghanistan. When the adventurous Boer breasted the 
crest of the Majuba he and the British soldier confronted each other 
at close quarters. It was no time for long-range shooting, it was 
simply the time for fire-discipline of the readiest practical order to 
make its effect felt. I imagine Briton and Boer staring one at the 
other in a perturbed moment of mutual disquietude. Who should 
the sooner pull himself together and take action on returning presence 
of mind? ‘The Boer had the better nerve; to use the American 
expression, he was quicker on the draw. And then, for lack of fire- 
discipline, for want of training to be cool, and to keep their heads 
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within close view of a hostile muzzle, the British went to pieces in 
uncontrollable scare, and the sad issue was swift to be consum- 
mated. 

The influence of the “‘get to cover”’ tactics has made itself apparent, 
if we care to read between the lines, in numberless pettier instances 
during our recent little wars. The indiscriminate bolt of a picket may 
seem a small thing, and it will happen now and then in all armies, 
but when it occurs frequently it is the surest evidence of a feeble 
morale. It has happened too often of late in British armies, and I 
trace its prevalence, which I do not regard as too strong a word, to 
the lack of fire-discipline brought about by the “cover at any price” 
training. A man of tufts and hillocks, and bushes and mole-hills, 
from the day he is dismissed the manual exercise, a being who has 
never been let realise in peace time the possibility that in war time 
he may find himself uncovered in the face of an enemy; when that 
crisis impends suddenly, or seems to do so, the young soldier breaks 
and runs. He is unfamiliarised in advance with his obligation to 
die serenely at his post. He does not make a bolt of it because he is 
a coward, or rather a greater than average coward, but simply because 
his training has not furnished him with a reserve of purposeful 
presence of mind. Men who remember Gingihlovo, “ Fort Funk,” 
and the nights on the white Umfaloosi, if they will not own to the 
force of this reasoning, cannot easily escape from a yet more sombre 
estimate of the significance of unfortunate occurrences, to refer to 
which in detail is not requisite. 

Tel-el-Kebir furnishes an incidental illustration of our shortcoming 
in fire-discipline, which, as I contend, has its main cause in the effects 
of too stringent urgency to cover. Wolseley showed that discernment 
which is one of his most valuable characteristics, in refraining from 
submitting his soldiers to the strain of a ‘‘swarm attack” up to the 
Egyptian position in fair daylight; and in choosing instead, as a 
minor risk, a night advance, spite of all its contingencies of hazard, 
with the hoped-for culmination of a surprise at daybreak. The issue 
proved his wisdom; and an episode of that issue, set forth with 
soldierly frankness by Sir Edward Hamley, must have given 
him a thrill of relief that he had conserved the spirit of his 
troops for the final dash, without exposing them to a previous 
ordeal of fire. That dash, made while yet the gloom of the 
dying night lay on the sand, General Hamley tells us, was 150 
yards long, and it cost the brigade that carried it out 200 casualties 
ere the Egyptian entrenchment was crowned. It was done with 
the first impulse; no check was let stop the onward impetus of 
the élan; fire-discipline was not called into exercise at all. The 
whole of the first line pressed on into the interior of the enemy’s 
position. The second line followed, but Hamley, with a wise pre- 
science, “stopped the parts of it that were nearest to him as they 
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came up, wishing to keep a support in hand which should be more 
readily available than such as the brigade in rear could supply.”’ It 
was well he did this thing; but for his doing of it, the shadow of a 
far other issue to Tel-el-Kebir lies athwart the following quotation. 
“The light was increasing every moment ; our own men had begun 
to shoot immediately after entering the entrenched position, and aim 
could now be taken. The fight was at its hottest, and how it might 
end was still doubtful, for many of our advanced troops had recoiled 
even to the edge of the entrenchment” (beyond which they had 
penetrated 200 or 300 yards into the interior) ; ‘ but there I was 
able to stop them, and reinforcing them with the small body I had 
kept in hand (who had remained, I think, in the ditch) I sent in all 
together, and henceforth they maintained their ground.” They 
recoiled, and they recoiled by reason of their weakness in fire-discip- 
line. It is a fair query—How severe was the strain? As regards 
its duration, but a few moments’ fighting sufficed to bring about the 
recoil; that is made clear by the circumstance that the supporting 
brigade, following close as it did, was yet not up in time to redress 
the dangerous situation. In regard to its severity, General Hamley 
permits himself to use language of the most vivid character. “A 
hotter fire it is impossible to imagine.” The brigade was “ enclosed 
in a triangle of fire.’ ‘The enemy’s breechloaders were good, his 
ammunition abundant, and the air was a hurricane of bullets, through 
which shells from the valley tore their way.’’ ‘The whole area was 
swept by a storm of bullets.” Stronger words could not have been 
used by an enthusiastic war correspondent gushing his level best 
about his first skirmish; General Hamley’s expressions are fuller- 
volumed than those used by the compilers of the German staff 
chronicle in describing that Titanic paroxysm, the climax of Gra- 
velotte. What stupendous damage, then, did this hottest of all hot 
fires, this hurricane of bullets effect ? The casualties of the whole 
division reached a total of 258 killed and wounded. Of these 
“ nearly 200,” General Hamley distinctly states, ovcurred exclusively 
in the first brigade in the rush up tothe entrenchment. If we assume 
that the second brigade had no losses at all, and that the whole 
balance of casualties occurred to the first brigade when in “ the 
triangle of fire,” the fall of some 60 men out of 2,800 was hardly a 
loss to justify the “recoil even to the edge of the entrenchment” of 
troops possessed even of a moderate amount of fire-discipline. 
General Hamley explains that but for the darkness and the too high 
aim of the enemy, “the losses would have been tremendous.” In 
other words, if an actual loss of two per cent., and the turmoil of the 
hottest fire imaginable, yet fortunately aimed over their heads, caused 
the troops ‘to recoil even to the edge of the entrenchment,” the 
“tremendous losses ” that a better-aimed fire would have produced, 
it seems pretty evident, would have caused them to “ recoil ” so much 
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farther that Tel-el-Kebir would have been a defeat instead of a 
victory. The Egyptians did not shoot straight because they were 
flurried, that is, were deficient in fire-discipline ; our men “recoiled” 
after a very brief experience of a devilish but comparatively harmless 
battle-din, because the ardour of the first rush having died out of 
them, fire-discipline was not strong enough in them to keep them 
braced to hold the ground the rush had won them. It was fortunate 
that in Hamley they had a chief who had prescience of their feeble- 
ness of constancy, and had taken measures to remedy its evil 
effects. 

During the afternoon and evening of August 18, 1870, six regi- 
ments of the Prussian guard corps made repeated and ultimately 
successful efforts to storm the French position of St. Privat. What 
that position was like the following authentic description sets forth. 
“In front of St. Privat were several parallel walls of knee-high 
masonry and shelter trenches. Those lines, successively command- 
ing each other, were filled with compact rows of skirmishers, and in 
their rear upon the commanding height lay like a natural bastion, 
and girt by an almost continuous wall, the town-like village, the 
stone houses of which were occupied up to the roofs.” There was no 
shelter on the three-quarters of a mile of smooth natural glacis, over 
which the regiments moved steadfastly to the attack; every fold of 
it was searched by the dominant musketry fire. They tried and 
failed, but they kept on trying till they succeeded. And what did 
the success cost them? The six regiments (each three battalions 
strong) numbered roughly 18,000 men; of these 6,000 had gone 
down before Canrobert quitted his grip of the “ town-like village.” 
One-third of their whole number! It was the cost of this sacrifice 
that caused the Germans to adopt the unprecedented step of altering 
their attacking tactics in the middle of a campaign. But the change 
was not made because the troops had proved unequal to the task set 
them, but because the cost of the accomplishment of that task, in the 
face of the Chassepot fire, had been so terrible. Now I am not 
concerned to exalt the horn of the Prussian fighting men at the cost 
of the British soldier. I will assume, and there is precedent in favour 
of the assumption, that the British soldier of the pre-dodging era 
could take his punishment and come through it victoriously as stoutly 
as any German that ever digested erbswirst and smelt of sour rye- 
bread. Of the 10,000 British fellows whom Wellington sent at 
Badajos, 3,000 were down before the torn old rag waved over the 
place. Ligonier’s column was 14,000 strong when the Duke of 
Cumberland gave it the word to make that astounding march through 
the chance gap, a bare 900 paces wide, between the cannon before the 
village of Vezon and those in the Redoubt d’Eu, right into and 
behind the heart of the French centre on the bloody day of Fontenoy. 
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There is some doubt whether those quixotic courtesies passed between 
Lord Charles Hay and the Count d’Auteroche, but there is no doubt 
whatever that when the column, thwarted of the reward of valour 
by deficiency of support, had sturdily marched back through the 
appalling cross-fire in the cramped hollow-way, and had methodically 
fronted into its old position, it was found that at least 4,000 out of the 
14,000 had been shot down. Carlyle, indeed, makes the loss much 
heavier. Yet a notabler example of the British soldier’s giuttony 
for punishment is furnished in the statistics of the Inkermann losses. 
The total force that kept Mount Inkermann against the Russians 
amounted to 7,464 officers and men. Of these, when the long fierce 
day was done, no fewer than 2,487 had fallen, just one-third of the 
whole number. The manner in which our soldiers successfully con- 
tested their fearful odds in this battle, is a phenomenal example of 
fire-discipline of the grand old dogged type. It is but one, however, 
of the many proofs that the world has no stauncher fighting-man 
than is the British soldier intrinsically. 

But I think it would be difficult to convince the mind of an 
impartial man that the British soldiers who, at Tel-el-Kebir, 
“recoiled even to the edge of the entrenchment” under the stress of 
a “hurricane of bullets” fired high and at a loss of 2 per cent., 
could have borne up and conquered under such a strain of sustained 
and terrible punishment as that through which the Prussian Guard 
struggled to the goal of victory at St. Privat. And if not, why not? 
There was a larger proportion of veterans among the Prussians at 
St. Privat than in the Highland Brigade at Tel-el-Kebir, and that 
gave a certain advantage, doubtless, to the former. Some would 
lean on the superior “ citizenhood”’ of the Prussian over the British 
soldier; but our Highland regiments are exceptionally respectably 
recruited. But I venture to set down as the main distinction that, 
while the Prussian soldier of 1870 was a soldier of the “ shoulder-to- 
shoulder” era, the British soldier of 1882 was a creature of the “ get- 
to-cover”’ period. Then, it may be urged, the Prussian soldier of 
to-day, creature, nay, creator as he is of this new order of things, is 
as incapable of repeating St. Privat as the British soldier of to-day 
is of rivalling that stupendous feat. No. It is true the German is 
no longer a “ shoulder-to-shoulder”’ man, but he is not drilled with 
so single an eye to cover-taking (and, I might add, cover-keeping) 
as is our British Thomas Atkins. He is trained to expect to be “a 
little shooted” as he goes forward ; he has better experienced non- 
commissioned officers to supervise the details of that advance than 
our soldier has; his individuality is more sedulously brought out. 
In a word, everything with him makes toward the development in 
him of a higher character of fire-discipline even in his first initiation 
into bullet-music. 

VOL, XXXIV. N.S. 3L 
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It may be said that the Germans, because of the magnitude of 
their forces, have not so urgent need to be careful of their men as is 
requisite in regard to an army of scant numbers and feeble resources. 
They can afford, it may be said, to be a little wasteful; whereas a 
weaker military power must practise assiduous economy of its live 
material. But if the seeming wastefulness contributes to win the 
battle, and the economy endangers that result, the wastefulness is 
surely sound wisdom, the economy penny-wise. The object be- 
fore either army is identical—to win the battle. If an army shall 
come short of success because of its reluctance to buy success at the 
price success exacts, the wise course for it is to refrain altogether 
from serious fighting. It is the old story—that there is no making 
of omelettes without the breaking of eggs. You may break so 
many eggs as to spoil the omelette; but the Germans have realised 
how much easier it is to spoil the omelette by not breaking eggs 
enough. And so they break their eggs, not lavishly, but with a 
discreet hand, in which is no undue chariness. They lay their 
account with taking a certain amount of loss by exposure in the 
“‘swarm-advance”’ as preferable, for a variety of reasons, to the dis- 
advantages of painful cover-dodging. They can afford to dig a few 
more graves after the battle is won, if, indeed, taking all things 
into consideration, that work should be among the results of the 
day’s doings. 

Than “annihilation” there is no more favourite word with the 
critics of manceuvres and sham-fights. In a notice of a mimic battle 
near Portsmouth in The Times of the day I write these lines occurs this 
observation: ‘The guns of the fleet would have annihilated Colonel 
Thompson’s advance on the left along the sea shore.” In truth it is 
as hard a thing to “annihilate” a body of troops as it is to kill a scandal. 
In a literal sense there is scarcely a record of such a catastrophe ; if 
used in a figurative sense to signify a loss so great as to put the force 
suffering it ors de combut, there is amazing testimony to the quantity 
of “annihilation” good troops have accepted without any such 
hapless result. Here are four instances taken almost at random. 
The Confederates, out of 68,000 men engaged at Gettysburg, lost 
18,000, but Meade held his hand from interfering with their orderly 
retreat. Of that battle the climax was the assault of Pickett’s divi- 
sion, “the flower of Virginia,” against Webb’s front on the left of 
Cemetery Hill. Before the heroic Armitage called for the “cold 
steel” and carried Gibbon’s battery with a rush, the division had 
met with a variety of experiences during its mile-and-a-half advance 
over the smooth ground up to the crest. ‘“ When it first came into 
sight it had been plied with solid shot ; then half-way across it had 
been vigorously shelled, and the double canisters had been reserved 
for its nearer approach. An enfilading fire tore through its ranks ; 
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the musketry blazed forth against it with deadly effect.” This is the 
evidence of an eye-witness on the opposite side, who adds, “ but it 
came on magnificently.” Yes, it came on to cold steel and clubbed 
muskets, and, after a desperate struggle it went back foiled, to the 
accompaniments which had marked its advance. But, heavy as 
were its losses, if was not “‘ annihilated.” Pickett’s division survived 
to be once and again a thorn in the Federal side before the final day 
of fate came to it at Appomatox Court House. At Mars-la-Tour, 
Alvensleben’s two infantry divisions, numbering certainly not over 
18,000 men (for they had already lost heavily at the Spicheren Berg), 
sacrificed within a few of 7,000 during the long summer hours while 
they stood unsupported athwart the course of the French army 
retreating from Metz. But so far were they from being annihilated, 
that forty-eight hours later they made their presence acutely felt on 
the afternoon of Gravelotte. In the July attack on Plevna, of the 
28,000 men with whom Kriidener and Schahovskoy went in, they took 
out under 21,000. One regiment of the latter’s command lost 725 
killed and 1,200 wounded—about 75 per cent. of its whole number— 
yet the Russian retirement was not disorderly; and next day the 
troops were in resolute cohesion awaiting what might befall them. 
In the September attack on Plevna, of 74,000 Russo-Roumanian 
infantry engaged, the losses reached 18,000. Skobeleff commanded 
18,000 men, and at the end of his two days’ desperate fighting, not 
10,000 of these were left standing. But there was no annihilation, 
either literally or conventionally, if one may use the term. The 
survivors who had fought on the 11th and 12th September were 
ready at the word to go in again on the 13th ; and how they marched 
across the Balkans later is one of the marvels of modern military 
history. 

Those examples of stoicism, of fire-discipline strained to a terrible 
tension, but not breaking under the strain, were exhibited by soldiers 
who did not carry into practice the tactics of non-exposure. The 
Russo-Turkish war, it is true, was within the “cover ” era, but the 
Russians in this respect, as in a good many others—such, for 
instance, as in their lack of a propensity to “ recoil ””—were behind 
the times. But with a strange callousness to the effect of breech- 
loading fire against infantry, the Russians were singularly chary of 
exposing their cavalry to it. Indeed, cavalry may be said to have 
gone out of fashion with many professors of modern war. With the 
most tempting opportunities we made the scantiest use of our brigade 
of regular cavalry in the Zulu war, and the only occasion on which 
the cavalry arm was prominently called into action in Afghanistan 
was the reverse of a signal success. But although the critics oracu- 
larly pronounce that the day of cavalry charges has gone by, and 
blame the Germans for exposing their cavalry to the breechloader in 
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their manouvres, the Germans adhere to the conviction that in the 
teeth of the breechloader a cavalry charge is not only not an impos- 
sibility, but an offensive that may still be resorted to with splendid 
effect. They can point back to an actual experience. I think there 
is no more effective yet restrained description of fighting in all 
the range of war literature than the official narrative of Bredow’s 
charge with the 7th Cuirassiers and the 16th Lancers on the after- 
noon of Mars-la-Tour. : 

“Tt was only 2 p.m., the day yet young ; no infantry, no reserves, 
and the nearest support a long way off... . . Now was the time 
to see what a self-sacrificing cavalry could do... . . Bredow saw 
at a glance that the crisis demanded an energetic attack in which 
the cavalry must charge home, and, if necessary, should and must 
sacrifice itself. The first French line ” (breechloaders and all) “is 
ridden over; the line of guns is broken through ; teams and gunners 
put to the sword. The second line is powerless to check the 
vigorous charge of horse. The batteries on the heights farther to 
rear limber up and seek safety in flight. Eager to engage and 
thirsting for victory, the Prussian squadrons charge even through 
the succeeding valley, until, after a career of 3,000 paces, they are 
met on all sides by French cavalry. Bredow sounds the recall. 
Breathless from the long ride, thinned by enemy’s bullets, without 
reserves, and hemmed in by hostile cavalry, they have to fight their 
way back. After some hot mélées with the enemy’s horsemen, they 
once more cut their way through the previously overridden lines of 
artillery and cavalry, and harassed by a thick rain of bullets, and 
with the foe in rear, the remnant hastens back to Flavigny. ... . 
The bold attack had cost the regiments half their strength.” 

They had’ gone in under 800 strong ; the charge cost them 363 of 
their number, including sixteen officers. But that charge in effect 
wrecked France. It arrested the French advance till supports came 
up to Alvensleben, and to its timely effect is traceable the current of 
events that ended in the surrender of Metz. It was a second 
Balaclava charge, and a bloodier one; and there was this distinction, 
that it had’a purpose, and that that purpose was achieved. It suc- 
ceeded because of the noble fire-discipline of the troopers who made 
it. Balaclava proved that our troopers possessed this virtue in no 
feebler degree. Till the millennium comes there will be emergencies 
when cavalry that will “charge home” and “ sacrifice itself” may 
be employed purposefully ; and cavalry should never be allowed tc 
forget that this is its ultimate raison d@étre. There is the risk thaf 
it may do so, if it is kept always skulking around the fringes 0! 
operations, and not given any opportunity of being “a littl 
shooted.”’ 

ARCHIBALD Forbes. 








IN THE WRONG PARADISE. 
AN OCCIDENTAL APOLOGUE. 


In the drawing-room, or, as it is more correctly called, the “ dormi- 
tory,” of my club, I had been reading a volume named Sur 1’ Huma- 
nité Posthume, by M. D’Assier, a French follower of Comte. The 
mixture of positivism and ghost-stories highly diverted me. Moved 
by the sagacity and pertinence of M. D’Assier’s arguments, I fell into 
such an uncontrollable fit of laughter as caused, I could sc, first 
annoyance and then anxiety in those members of my club whom my 
explosion of mirth had awakened. As I still chuckled and screamed, 
it appeared to me that the noise I made gradually grew fainter and 
more distant, seeming to resound in some vast empty space, even 
more funereal and melancholy than the dormitory of my club, the 
“Tepidarium.” It has happened to most people to laugh them- 
selves awake out of a dream, and every one who has done so must 
remember the ghastly, hollow, and maniacal sound of his own mirth. 
It rings horribly in a quiet room where there has been, as the 
Veddahs of Ceylon say is the case in the world at large, ‘ nothing 
to laugh at.” Dean Swift once came to himself, after a dream 
laughing thus hideously at the following conceit: “I told Apronix 
to be very careful especially about the legs.” Well, the explosions 
of my laughter crackled in a yet more weird and lunatic fashion 
about my own ears as I slowly became aware that I had died of 
an excessive sense of the ludicrous, and that the space in which I 
was so inappropriately chuckling was, indeed, the fore-court of the 
House of Hades. As I grew more absolutely convinced of this 
truth, and began dimly to discern a strange world visible in a 
sallow, light, like that of the London streets when a black fog 
hangs just over the houses, my hysterical chuckling gradually died 
away. Amusement at the poor follies of mortals was succeeded by 
an awful and anxious curiosity as to the state of immortality and 
the life after death. Already it was certain that “the Janes are 
somewhat,” and that annihilation is the dream of people sceptical 
through lack of imagination. The scene around me now resolved 
itself into a high grey upland country, bleak and wild, like the 
waste pastoral places of Liddesdale. As I stood expectant, I observed 
a figure coming towards me at some distance. The figure bore in 
its hand a gun, and, as I am short-sighted, I at first conceived that 
he was the gamekeeper. “ This affair,” I tried to say to myself, “ is 
only a dream after all; I shall wake and forget my nightmare.” 
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But still the man drew nearer, and I began to perceive my error. 
Gamekeepers do not usually paint their faces red and green, neither 
do they wear scalp-locks, a tuft of eagle’s feathers, mocassins, and 
buffalo-hide cloaks, embroidered with representations of war and the 
chase. This was the accoutrement of the stranger who now ap- 
proached me, and whose copper-coloured complexion indicated that 
he was a member of the Red Indian, or, as the late Mr. Morgan called 
it, the “Ganowanian”’ race. The stranger’s attire was old and 
clouted ; the barrel of his flint-lock musket was rusted, and the 
stock was actually overgrown with small funguses. It was a pecu- 
liarity of this man that everything he carried was more or less 
broken and outworn. The barrel of his piece was riven, his toma- 
hawk was a mere shard of rusted steel, on many of his accoutrements 
the vapour of fire had passed. He approached me with a stately 
bearing, and after saluting me in the fashion of his people, gave me 
to know that he welcomed me to the land of spirits, and that he 
was deputed to carry me to the paradise of the Ojibbeways. ‘But, 
sir,” I cried in painful confusion, “there is here some great mistake. 
I am no Ojibbeway, but an Agnostic; the after-life of spirits is only 
(as one of our great teachers says) ‘an hypothesis based on contra- 
dictory probabilities ;’ and I really must decline to accompany you 
to a place of which the existence is uncertain, and which, if it does 
anywhere exist, would be uncongenial in the extreme to a person of 
my habits.” 

To this remonstrance my Ojibbeway Virgil answered, in effect, 
that in the enormous passenger traffic between the earth and the next 
worlds mistakes must and frequently do occur. Quisque suos patimur 
manes, as the Roman says, is the rule, but there are many exceptions. 
Many a man finds himself in the paradise of a religion not his own, 
and suffers from the consequences of the fact that all religions are 
equally true. This was, in brief, the explanation of my guide, who 
could only console me by observing that if I felt ill at ease in the 
Ojibbeway paradise, I might, perhaps, be more fortunate in that of 
some other creed. ‘As for your Agnostics,” said he, “their main 
occupation in their own next world is to read the poetry of George 
Eliot and the philosophical works of Mr. T. 8. Mill.” On 
hearing this, I was much consoled for having missed the entrance 
to my proper sphere, and I prepared to follow my guide with cheerful 
alacrity, into the paradise of the Ojibbeways. 

Our track lay, at first, along the “Path of Souls,” and the still, 
grey air was only disturbed by a faint rustling and twittering of 
spirits on the march." We seemed to have journeyed but a short 
time, when a red light shone on the left hand of the way. As we 
drew nearer this light appeared to proceed from a prodigious straw- 
berry, a perfect mountain of a strawberry. Its cool and shining 

(1) These details are borrowed from Kohl’s account of the Ojibbeway faith. 
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sides seemed very attractive to a thirsty Soul. A red man, dressed 
strangely in the feathers of a raven, stood beside the fruit, and 
loudly invited all passers-by to partake of this refreshment. I was 
about to excavate a portion of the monstrous strawberry (being 
partial to that fruit), when my guide held my hand and whispered in 
a low voice that they who accepted the invitation of the man that 
guarded the strawberry were lost. He added that, into whatever 
paradise I might stray, I must beware of tasting any of the food of the 
departed. All who yield to the temptation must inevitably remain 
where they have put the food of the dead to their lips. ‘ You,” 
said my guide, with a slight sneer, “seem rather particular about 
your future. home, and you must be especially careful to make no 
error.’ Thus admonished, I followed my guide to the river which 
runs between our world and the paradise of the Ojibbeways. A 
large stump of a tree lies half across the stream, the other half must 
be crossed by the agility of the wayfarer. Little children do but 
badly here, and “an Ojibbeway woman,” said my guide, “can never 
be consoled when her child dies before it is fairly expert in jumping. 
Such young children they cannot expect to meet again in paradise.” 
I made no reply, but was reminded of some good and unhappy 
women I had known on earth, who were inconsolable because their 
babes had died before being sprinkled with water by a priest. These 
babes they, like the Ojibbeway matrons, “could not expect to meet 
again in paradise.” Toa grown-up spirit the jump across the mystic 
river presented no difficulty, and I found myself instantly among the 
wigwams of the Ojibbeway heaven. It wasa remarkably large village, 
and as far as the eye could see huts and tents were erected along the 
river. The sound ofmagic songs and of drums filled all the air, and in 
the fields the spirits were playing La Crosse. All the people of the 
village had deserted their homes and were enjoying themselves at 
the game. Outside one hut, however, a perplexed and forlorn 
phantom was sitting, and to my surprise I saw that he was 
dressed in European clothes. As we drew nearer I observed 
that he wore the black garb and white neck-tie of a minister in 
some religious denomination, and on coming to still closer quarters 
I recognised an old acquaintance, the Rev. Peter McSnadden. Now 
Peter had been a “jined member” of that mysterious “ U. P. Kirk” 
which, according to the author of Lothair, was founded by the 
Jesuits for the greater confusion of Scotch theology. Peter, I 
knew, had been active as a missionary among the Red Men in 
Canada; but I had neither heard of his death nor could conceive 
how his shade had found its way into a paradise so inappropriate as 
that in which I encountered him. Though never very fond of 
Peter, my heart warmed to him as the heart sometimes does to an 
acquaintance unexpectedly met in a strange land. Coming cautiously 
behind him, I slapped Peter on the shoulder, whereon he leaped up 
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with a wild unearthly yell, his countenance displaying lively tokens 
of terror. When he recognised me he first murmured, “I thought 
it was these murdering Apaches again;” and it was long before I 
could soothe him, or get him to explain his fears, and the cireum- 
stance of his appearance in so strange a final home. “Sir,” said 
Peter, “it’s just some terrible mistake. For twenty years was I 
preaching to these poor painted bodies anent heaven and hell, and 
trying to win them from their fearsome notions about a place where 
they would play at the ba’ on the Sabbath, and the like shameful 
heathen diversions. Many a time did I round it to them about a far, 
far other place— 


‘Where congregations ne’er break up 
And sermons never end!’ 


And now, lo and behold, here I am in their heathenish Gehenna, 
where the Sabbath-day is just clean neglected; indeed, I have lost 
count myself, and do not know one day from the other. Oh, man, it’s 
just rideec’lous. A body—lI mean a soul—does not know where to 
turn.” Here Peter, whose accent I cannot attempt to reproduce, 
burst into honest tears. Though I could not but agree with Peter 
that his situation was ‘just rideec’lous,” I consoled him as well as I 
might, saying that a man should make the best of every position, 
and that “where there was life there was hope,” a sentiment of 
which I instantly perceived the futility in this particular instance. 
“Ye do not know the worst,” the Rev. Mr. McSnadden went on. “I 
am here to make them sport, like Samson among the Philistines. 
Their paradise would be no paradise to them if they had not a pale- 
face, as they say, to scalp and tomahawk. And I am that pale-face. 
Before you can say ‘scalping-knife’ these awful Apaches may be 
on me, taking my scalp and other leeberties with my person. It 
grows again, my scalp does, immediately ; but that’s only that they 
may take it some other day.” The full horror of Mr. McSnadden’s 
situation now dawned upon me, but at the same time I could not but 
perceive that, without the presence of some pale-face to torture— 
Peter or another—paradise would, indeed, be no ‘paradise to a Red 
Indian. In the same way Tertullian (or some other early father) 
has remarked that the pleasures of the blessed will be much enhanced 
by what they observe of the torments of the wicked. As I was 
reflecting thus two wild yells burst upon my hearing. One came 
from a band of Apache spirits who had stolen into the Ojibbeway 
village ; the other scream was uttered by my unfortunate friend. I 
confess that I fled with what speed J might, nor did I pause till the 
groans of the miserable Peter faded in the distance. He was, indeed, 
a man in the wrong paradise. 

In my anxiety to avoid sharing the fate of Peter at the hands of 
the Apaches, I had run out of sight and sound of the Ojibbeway 
village. When I paused I found myself alone, on a wide — 
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tract, at the extremity of which was an endless thicket of dark 
poplar-trees, a grove dear to Persephone. Here and there in the 
dank sand, half buried by the fallen generations of yellow poplar 
leaves, were pits dug, a cubic every way, and there were many 
ruinous altars of ancient stones.’ On some were engraved figures of 
a divine pair, a king and queen seated on a throne, while men and 
women approach them with cakes in their hands or with the 
sacrifice of a cock. While I was admiring these strange sights, I 
beheld as it were a moving light among the deeps of the poplar 
thicket, and presently saw coming towards me a young man clad in 
white raiment and of a radiant aspect. In his hand he bore a 
golden wand whereon were wings of gold. The first down of man- 
hood was on his lip; he was in that season of life when youth is 
most gracious. Then I knew him to be no other than Hermes of 
the golden rod, the guide of the souls of men outworn. He took 
my hand with a word of welcome, and led me through the gloom 
of the poplar-trees. 

Like Thomas the Rhymer, on his way to Fairyland— 

‘* We saw neither sun nor moon, 
But we heard the roaring of the sea.” 

This eternal ‘“ swowing of a flode” was the sound made by the 
circling stream of Oceanus, as he turns on his bed, washing the base 
of the White Rock, and the long desolate sands of the land of 
dreams. So we fleeted onwards till we came to marvellous lofty 
gates of black adamant, that rose before us like the steep side of a 
hill. On the left side of the gates we beheld a fountain flowing 
from beneath the roots of a white cypress-tree, and to this fountain 
my guide forbade me to draw near. ‘There is another yonder,” he 
said, pointing to the right hand, “a stream of still water that 
issues from the Lake of Memory, and there are guards who keep 
that stream from the lips of the profane. Go to them and speak 
thus: ‘I am the child of earth and of the starry sky, yet heavenly 
is my lineage, and this yourselves know right well. But I am 
perishing with thirst, so give me speedily of that still water which 
floweth forth of the mere of Memory.’* And they will give thee to 
drink of that spring divine, and then shalt thou dwell with the 
heroes and the blessed.” So I did as he said, and went before the 
guardians of the water. Now they were veiled, and their voices, 
when they answered me, seemed to come from far away. ‘Thou 
comest to the pure, from the pure,” they said, ‘“‘and thou art 
a suppliant of holy Persephone. Happy and most blessed art thou, 
advance to the reward of the crown desirable, and be no longer 
mortal, but divine.” Then a darkness fell upon me, and lifted 

(1) The following details are from Homer, Pindar, and an Orphic inscription on a 


golden plate found in a tomb at Petelia. 
(2) This is the invocation from the golden Orphic plate. 
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again like mist on the hills, and we found ourselves in the most 
beautiful place that can be conceived, a meadow of that short 
grass which grows on some shores beside the sea. There were 
large spaces of fine and solid turf, but, where the little streams 
flowed from the delicate-tinted distant mountains, there were narrow 
valleys full of all the flowers of a southern spring. Here grew 
narcissus and hyacinths, violets and creeping thyme, and crocus 
and the crimson rose, as they blossomed on the day when the milk- 
white bull carried off Europa. Beyond the level land beside the sea, 
between these coasts and the far-off hills, was a steep lonely rock, 
on which were set the shining temples of the Grecian faith. The 
blue seas that begirt the coasts were narrow, and ran like rivers 
between many islands not less fair than the country to which we 
were come, while other isles, each with its crest of clear-cut hills, lay 
westward, far away, and receding into the place of the sunset. ‘Then 
I recognised the Fortunate Islands spoken of by Pindar, and the 
paradise of the Greeks. ‘‘ Round these the ocean breezes blow and 
golden flowers are glowing, some from the land on trees of splendour, 
and some the water feedeth, with wreaths whereof they entwine 
their hands.”* And, as Pindar says again, “for them shineth 
below the strength of the sun, while in our world it is night, and 
the space of crimson-flowered meadows before their city is full of the 
shade of frankincense-trees and of fruits of gold. And some in 
horses and in bodily feats, and some in dice, and some in harp- 
playing have delight, and among them thriveth all fair flowering 
bliss ; and fragrance ever streameth through the lovely land as they 
mingle incense of every kind upon the altars of the gods.” In this 
beautiful country I took great delight, now watching the young men 
leaping and running (and they were marvellously good over a 
short distance of ground), now sitting in a chariot whereto were 
harnessed steeds swifter than the wind, like those that “the gods 
gave, glorious gifts, to Peleus.” And the people, young and old, 
received me kindly, welcoming me in their Greek speech, which 
was like the sound of music. And because I had ever been a lover 
of them and of their tongue, my ears were opened to understand them, 
though they spoke Greek neither as we read it nor as Professor 
Blackie most Scottishly intones it. Now when I had beheld many of 
the marvels of the Fortunate Islands, and had sat at meat with those 
kind hosts (though I only made semblance to eat of what they placed 
before me), and had seen the face of Rhadamanthus of the golden hair, 
who is the lord of that country, my friends told me that there was 
come among them one of my own nation who seemed most sad and 
sorrowful, and they could make him no mirth. Then they carried 
me to a house in a grove, and all around it a fair garden, and a well 


(1) From Mr. E. Myers’s Pindar. 
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in the midst. Now stooping over the well, that he might have sight 
of his own face, was a most wretched man. He was pale and very 
meagre ; he had black rings under his eyes, and his hair was long, 
limp, and greasy, falling over his shoulders. He was clad somewhat 
after the manner of the old Greeks, but his raiment was wofully ill-made 
and ill-girt upon him, nor did he ever seem at his ease. As soon as I 
beheld his sallow face I knew him for one I had seen and mocked at 
in the world of the living. He was a certain Figgins, and he had been 
honestly apprenticed to a photographer; but, being a weak and vain 
young fellow, he had picked up modern notions about art, the nude, 
plasticity, and the like, in the photographer’s workroom, whereby he 
became a weariness to the photographer and to them that sat unto 
him, Being dismissed from his honest employment, this chitterling 
must needs become a model to some painters that were near as 
ignorant as himself. They talked to him about the Greeks, about 
the antique, about Paganism, about the Renaissance, till they made 
him as much the child of folly as themselves. And they painted 
him as Antinous, as Eros, as Sleep, and I know not what, but what- 
ever name they called him he was always the same lank-haired, 
dowdy, effeminate, pasty-faced photographer’s young man. Then he 
must needs take to writing poems all about Greece, and the free ways 
of the old Greeks, and Lais, and Phryne, and verily he made “‘Aeolus” 
rhyme to “control us. For of Greek this fellow knew not a word, 
and any Greek that met him had called him a «oAXow, and bade 
him begone to the crows for a cursed fellow, and one that made 
false quantities in every Greek name he uttered. But his little 
poems were much liked by young men of his own sort, and by some 
of the young women that wear puffed sleeves, and cannot skate, nor 
play lawn-tennis, nor swim, nor pull an oar, nor sit a horse, nor 
sew a plain seam. But death had come to Figgins, and here he was 
in the Fortunate Islands, the very paradise of those Greeks about 
whom he had always been prating while he was alive. And yet he 
was not happy. A little lyre lay beside him in the grass, and now 
and again he twanged on it dolorously, and he tried to weave 
himself garlands from the flowers that grew around him; but he 
knew not the art, and ever and anon he felt for his button-hole 
wherein to stick a lily or the like. But he had no button-hole. 
Then he would look at himself in the well and yawn and wish 
himself back in his friends’ studios in London. I almost pitied the 
wretch, and, going up to him, I asked him how he did. He said he 
had never been more wretched. ‘“ Why,’ I asked, “was your 
mouth not always full of the ‘Greek spirit,’ and did you not mock 
the Christians and their religion? And, as to their heaven, did you 
not say that it was a tedious place, full of pious old ladies and 
Philistines? And are you not got to the paradise of the Greeks ? 
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What, then, ails you with your lot?” “Sir,” said he, “to be 
plain with you, I do not understand a word these fellows about me 
say, and I feel as I did the first time I went to Paris, before I knew 
enough French to read the Master’s poems.' Again, every one here 
is mirthful and gay, and there is no man with a divinely passionate 
potentiality of pain. When I first came here they were always 
asking me to run with them or jump against them, and one fellow 
insisted I should box with him, and hurt me very much. My poten- 
tiality of pain is considerable. Or they would have me drive with 
them in these dangerous open chariots,—me that never rode in a 
hansom cab without feeling nervous. And after dinner they sing 
songs of which I do not catch the meaning of one syllable, and the 
music is like nothing I ever heard in my life. And they are all 
abominably active and healthy. And such of their poets as I admired 
—in Bohn’s cribs, of course—the poets of the Anthology, are not here 
at all, and the poets who are here are tremendous proud toffs ” (here 
Figgins relapsed into his natural style as it was before he became 
a Neopagan poet) “and won’t say a word toacove. And I’m sick 
of the Greeks, and the Fortunate Islands are a blooming fraud, and 
oh, for paradise, give me Pentonville.” With these words, perhaps 
the only unaffected expression of genuine sentiment poor Figgins had 
ever uttered, he relapsed into a gloomy silence. I advised him to 
cultivate the society of the authors whose selected works are in the 
Greek Delectus, and to try to make friends with Xenophon, whose 
Greek is about as easy as that of any ancient. But I fear that 
Figgins, like the Rev. Peter McSnadden, is really suffering a 
kind of punishment in the disguise of a reward, and all through 
having accidentally found his way into what he foolishly thought 
would be the right paradise for him. 

Now I might have stayed long in the Fortunate Islands, yet, 
beautiful as they were, I ever felt like Odysseus in the island of fair 
Circe. The country was lovely and the land desirable, but the 
souls were not there without whom heaven itself were no paradise to 
me. And it chanced that as we sat at the feast a maiden came to 
me with a pomegranate on a plate of silver, and said, ‘Sir, thou 
hast now been here for the course of a whole moon, yet hast neither 
eaten nor drunk of what is set before thee. Now it is commanded that 
thou must taste if it were but a seed of this pomegranate, or depart 
from among us.” Then, making such excuses as I might, I was 
constrained to refuse to eat, for no soul can leave a paradise wherein 
it has tasted food. And as I spoke the walls of the fair hall wherein 
we sat, which were painted with the effigies of them that fell at 
Thermopyle and in Arcadion, wavered and grew dim, and darkness 
came upon me. : 


(1) Poor Figgins always called M. Baudelaire ‘‘the Master.” 
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The first of my senses which returned to me was that of smell, 
and I seemed almost drowned in the spicy perfumesof Araby. Then 
my eyes became aware of a green soft fluttering, as of the leaves of a 
great forest, but quickly I perceived that the fluttering was caused 
by the green scarfs of a countless multitude of women. They were 
‘“‘ fine women” in the popular sense of the term, and were of the 
school of beauty admired by the Faithful of Islam, and known to 
Mr. Bailey, in Martin Chuzzlewit, as “crumby.”' These fond 
attendant nymphs carried me into gardens twain, in each two gushing 
springs, in each fruit, and palms, and pomegranates. There were 
the blessed reclining, precisely as the Prophet has declared, ‘on 
beds the linings whereof are brocade, and the fruit of the two 
gardens within reach to cull.” There also were the “ maids of modest 
glances,” previously indifferent to the wooing “of man or ginn.” 
“Bright and large-eyed maids kept in their tents, reclining on 
green cushions and beautiful carpets. About the golden couches 
went eternal youths with goblets and ewers, and a cup of flowing 
wine. No headache shall they feel therefrom,” says the com- 
passionate Prophet, “nor shall their wits be dimmed.” And 
all that land is misty and fragrant with the perfume of the 
softest Latakia, and the gardens are musical with the bubbling 
of countless narghilés; and I must say that to the Christian soul 
which eniers that paradise the whole place has, certainly, a 
rather curious air, as of a highly transcendental Cremorne. There 
could be no doubt, however, that the Faithful were enjoying them- 
selves amazingly—“ right lucky fellows,” as we read in the 
new translation of ‘the Qur An, for so the learned call the 
Koran of our ignorance. Yet even here all was not peace and 
pleasantness, for I heard my name called by a small voice, in a 
tone of patient subdued querulousness. Looking hastily round, 
I with some difficulty recognised, in a green turban and silk gown 
to match, my old college tutor and professor of Arabic. Poor old 
Jones had been the best and the most shy of university men. As 
there was never any undergraduate in his time (it is different 
now) who wished to learn Arabic, his place had been a sinecure, and 
he had chiefly devoted his leisure to “drawing ” pupils who were too 
late for college chapel. The sight of a lady of his acquaintance in 
the streets had at all times been alarming enough to drive him into 
a shop or up a lane, and he had not survived the creation of the 
first batch of married fellows. How he had got into this thoroughly 
wrong paradise was a mystery which he made no attempt to explain. 
“« A nice place this, eh?” he said to me; “nice gardens, remind me 
of Magdalene a good deal. It seems, however, to be decidedly 
rather gay just now, don’t you think so? Commemoration week 


(1) The details of the Moslem paradise are from the Koran ly. lvi. 
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perhaps, a great many young ladies up, certainly; a good deal of 
cup drunk in the gardens too. I-always did prefer to go down in 
Commemoration week, myself; never was a dancing man. There is 
a great deal of dancing here, but the young ladies dance alone, 
rather like what is called the ballet, I believe, at the opera. I must 
say the young persons are a little forward ; a little embarrassing it 
is to be alone here, especially as I have forgotten a good deal of my 
Arabic. Don’t you think, my dear fellow, you and I could manage 
to give them the slip? Run away from them, eh?” He uttered a 
timid little chuckle, and at that moment an innumerable host of 
houris began a ballet daction illustrative of a series of events in the 
career of the Prophet. It was obvious that my poor uncomplaining 
old friend was really very miserable. The “thornless loto trees” 
were all thorny to him, and the “tal’h trees with piles of fruit, the 
outspread shade, and water out-poured” could not comfort him in 
his really very natural shyness. A happy thought occurred to me. 
In early and credulous youth I had studied the works of Cornelius 
Agrippa and Petrus de Abano. Their lessons, which had not 
hitherto been of much practical service, recurred to my mind. 
Stooping down I drew a circle round myself and my old friend in 
the fragrant white blossoms which were strewn so thick that they 
quite hid the grass. This circle I fortified by the usual signs em- 
ployed, as Benvenuto Cellini tells us, in the conjuration of evil spirits. 
I then proceeded to utter one of the common forms of exorcism. In- 
stantly the myriad houris assumed the forms of irritated demons ; 
the smoke from the uncounted narghilés burned thick and black ; 
the cries of the frustrated ginns who were no better than they should 
be rang wildly in our ears; the palm-trees shook beneath a mighty 
wind ; the distant summits of the minarets rocked and wavered, and, 
with a tremendous crash the paradise of the Faithful disappeared. 
¥ * * * * 

As I rang the bell, and requested the club-waiter to carry away 
the smoking fragments of the moderator-lamp which I had accident- 
ally knocked over in awaking from my nightmare, I reflected on 
the vanity of men and the unsubstantial character of the future 
homes that their fancy has fashioned. Houses founded on the clouds 
are the heavens of the popular creed, mansions in which one man’s 
joy is another’s torment. The ideal heavens of modern poets and 
novelists, and of ancient priests, come no nearer than the drugged 

dreams of the angekok and the biraark of Greenland and Queens- 
land to that rest and peace whereof it has not entered into the mind 
of man to conceive. Tothe wrong man each of our pictured heavens 
would be a hell, and even to the appropriate devotee each would 
become a tedious purgatory. 


A. Lana. 




















TURKISH INTRIGUES IN EGYPT. 


A TELEGRAM from Egypt has lately informed us that an envoy of 
the Sultan has already found his way to the Soudan, and that this 
step will be followed up by the sending of an Imperial Commission 
to Cairo. Under these circumstances it may, perhaps, neither be 
unprofitable nor uninteresting to trace the latest phases of Turkish 
influence and Turkish intrigues in Egypt, and I think this can 
hardly be done effectually without some brief allusion to the relations 
existing between the Sultan-Caliphs of Constantinople and the various 
Moslem States of the North African littoral. 

The ties of religious and political allegiance which once firmly 
bound the rulers of these countries to the Imperial Ottoman Govern- 
ment have, during the present century, become more and more 
shadowy and indistinct. The Sultan of Morocco steadily refuses the 
most passing acknowledgment of even a nominal dependence; and 
although he accepted a present of jewels and slave-girls, sent him 
in the first enthusiasm of his Majesty Abdul Hamid’s Pan-Islamic 
fervour, he peremptorily declined any sort of participation in the 
league of Islam, which it was once hoped would restore the long-lost 
power of the past and bring back the palmy days of the Faith. 
Turkish suzerainty over Algeria died a natural death when France 
conquered the country half a century ago, and a similar fate has 
now overtaken Turkish influence in Tunis. The firman of investi- 
ture obtained in 1870 by the late Bey was promulgated with much 
pomp amidst the plaudits of his subjects, but it has proved powerless 
to uphold the rights either of the protector or the protected. Tripoli 
forms the single exception to the rule. The last of the semi-inde- 
pendent Caramanli rulers in a fatal moment asked the material aid 
of his nominal sovereign to overpower a rival. The fable of the wolf 
and the lamb repeated itself; he went on board one of the ships which 
brought a Turkish force to his assistance, and he never set foot on 
North African shore again. Since then Tripoli has been governed 
by a long line of Turkish pashas. Each of these governors has 
certainly done his utmost to replenish the Imperial treasury and his 
own at the expense of the Tripolitans, and the rapid succession of 
these officials has subjected the unfortunate country to such a course 
of blood-letting as to render it in all probability the most miserable 
and impoverished province of the Empire. Assiduous money-gather- 
ing seems to be the only article of political faith on which these 
Turkish ra/is in Tripoli have agreed; as regards everything else 
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each succeeding governor has apparently tried to overturn and coun- 
teract the work of his predecessor. As the combined result of their 
administration we have indescribable misery, complete desolation, and 
absolute ruin. 

The two most able members of the Egyptian Khedivial family in 
Egypt very clearly realised the meaning and the consequences of 
Turkish suzerainty in that country. They saw in the all-absorbing, 
nothing-yielding “protection ” of the Sultan-Caliph, the inevitable 
destruction of the land over which they ruled. Ottoman supremacy 
has certainly never done, and in all human probability will never do, 
anything for the good of Egypt; it has paralyzed her efforts for 
freedom in the past, and if still powerful and unchecked, will 
undoubtedly exercise a still more fatal influence in the future. 

It is worse than useless to describe the hopeless corruption and 
anarchy which day by day increasingly pervades every department 
of the Turkish executive, both at home and abroad. In 1877, Mr. 
Gladstone admits,’ “that the arts of falsehood have received a por- 
tentous development in Turkey ;” and he proceeds to speak of the 
‘‘falsehood, chicane, mockery, perversion of justice, and denial of 
redress,” which characterised the conduct of the Porte in regard to 
certain important events which were then occupying public atten- 
tion. A change for the worse has come since then. Although the 
Pan-Islamic vagaries of the Father of the Faithful have failed to set 
Europe by the ears, they have certainly increased in a remarkable 
manner the confusion, corruption, and “ portentous development of 
falsehood,” of which Mr. Gladstone six years ago complained. 
During the reigns of the Sultan Abd-el-Aziz and his predecessors, 
the dual administration of the Porte and the Palace worked fairly 
well, at any rate as far as outward appearances were concerned. It 
resembled, doubtless in many ways, a game of battledore and shuttle- 
«ock (the two great departments being the battledores and the 
business in hand the shuttlecock), but then the end did come at last, 
and a solution was sooner or later obtainable. The Palace has now 
almost entirely absorbed the functions of the Porte, and the reins of 
government are consequently, for all practical purposes, in the hands 
of one man. It is true that his friends assert mysteriously that 
Abdul Hamid is the greatest diplomatist in Europe. Not only are 
the proofs of his transcendent ability entirely wanting, but the 
visible consequences of his acts lead to a very different conclusion. 
It is almost impossible to deny that, under the auspices of the present 
Sultan-Caliph, misgovernment at Stamboul has reached a climax it 
would be difficult to surpass. 

The founder of the Egyptian viceregal family soon discovered the 
pernicious effects of active Turkish interference in the affairs of that 


(1) “ Aggression in Egypt.” Nineteenth Century, August, 1877, p. 165. 
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country. In accordance with his own nature, and the ideas of the 
times in which he lived, Mehemet Ali sought to sever the connection 
between Egypt and Turkey at the point of the sword. His son Ibrahim 
led a victorious army to within almost a hundred miles of Stamboul, his 
troops occupied the holy places of Islam, and the very existence of 
the Empire was threatened. Mehemet Ali paused only at the com- 
mand of Europe. The firman of the 13th February, 1841 (which finally 
defined his powers as Viceroy of Egypt), was preceded by a Con- 
vention, in the preamble of which it is stated that the Sultan had 
appealed to the Powers for ‘their support and assistance in the 
midst of the difficulties in which he found himself involved, in con- 
sequence of the hostile conduct of Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 
which menaces the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and the inde- 
pendence of the throne of the Sultan.” During the rest of the reign 
of Mehemet Ali, the Sultan-Caliphs prudently limited their “ pro- 
tection” of Egypt to the receipt of a fixed annual tribute amounting 
to about £325,000. The succeeding administrations of Abbas and 
Said witnessed repeated attempts on the part of Turkey to renew 
her ancient policy of active internal interference in Egypt. Ismail 
Pasha, however, was keenly alive to the necessity of maintaining the 
semi-independence striven for by Mehemet Ali. He did not attempt 
to follow in the militant path of his grandfather, but sought to keep 
his suzerain at a distance, and obtain such further immunities and 
privileges as would guarantee the practical autonomy of Egypt by a 
process which he himself, euphoniously enough, describes as “ kissing 
the carpet.” By the firman of the 27th May, 1866, he secured the suc- 
cession for his eldest son, the transmission of the pachalik of Egypt 
in the direct line for ever, together with complete freedom of action 
as regards the internal administration of the country; the firman of 
the 8th June, 1867, gave him the title of Khedive and the power to 
conclude commercial treaties, grant concessions, &c. ; other important 
rights were acquired by the firmans of the 25th September, 1872, and 
the 10th September, 1873, and finally the whole of the privileges and 
immunities thus granted were solemnly ratified and confirmed by a 
general firman issued on the 8th June, 1873. So far did Ismail 
Pasha succeed in attenuating the power of the Sultan of Turkey in 
Egypt, that in the Kutba, or Friday prayer, the officiating imdm 
invoked the blessing of Allah on “the arms of Islam,” and not, as 
formerly, on “the armies of the head of the Ottoman Empire.” 
The process of “kissing the carpet”? was unfortunately a most 
expensive one, and Ismail Pasha was only the “dearly beloved son” 
of the Sultan-Caliphs as long as he had something to give. In his 
prosperous days Turkish envoys or commissioners rarely appeared at 
Cairo, and then only as the bearers of complimentary letters or 
decorations; Ismail rendered cheerfully the military assistance 
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required of him; paid his yearly tribute, now increased to 750,000 
Turkish pounds, and gave enormous presents to the Sultan and his 
ministers whenever they desired them. The “kissing the carpet” 
became more and more costly, but the system answered admirably 
while it lasted. It helped most materially the financial ruin of the 
Khedive Ismail, but he, rightly or wrongly, thought the practical 
liberation he hoped to obtain for himself and his people worth the 
great sacrifice he made. 

In the early days of last May I journeyed to Constantinople. I 
do not propose to allude in detail either to the indescribable political 
confusion which reigns there, or to the equally indescribable social 
misery which seems toresult fromit. Their indirect connection with 
the subject of Turkish suzerainty in Egypt would hardly justify my 
doing so. I may mention, however, that while I was at Stamboul, 
the Sultan’s chief eunuch, his Highness Behrem Aga, possessed 
supreme influence at the Yildiz Kiosk; the whole native population 
could be conveniently subdivided into those who were permitted to 
kiss the palm of his hand and those condemned to embrace the sole 
of his foot ; while three days had been spent in serious diplomatic 
deliberations as to whether the Ambassador of the Emperor of 
Germany was to first pay his respects to Behrem Aga, or whether 
Behrem Aga must first call on the German Ambassador. I believe 
Behrem ultimately triumphed. It is also interesting to know that 
his Majesty the Sultan employs three thousand spies in Constanti- 
nople alone, that the secret police service costs him £18,000 a month, 
that he spends all his time in reading the reports of this department, 
and that no kind of business however simple can be transacted with- 
out recourse to a well-organized and thoroughly recognised system 
of dakhshish. While I was in the Turkish capital, people were con- 
gratulating themselves that some firman connected with a tobacco 
monopoly had at last been issued at the moderate cost of £3,000, and 
this it seems was the first affair which had been successfully carried 
through for a very long time. The Sultan is personally most in- 
dustrioys, and insists on every State paper passing through his hands. 
During the acute stage of some recent political crisis, an Ambassador 
found him before a table piled up with documents, and busily en- 
gaged in reading them. It transpired that his Majesty was correcting 
the rules and regulations for the café-chantants in some obscure town 
on the banks of the Bosphorus. 

I took an early opportunity of calling on Kheir-ed-Din Pasha, who 
left Tunis five years before in disgrace, “kissed the carpet ”’ effectually 
at Stamboul, became Grand Vizier of the Ottoman Empire, and has 
now retired to a new and splendid palace in the outskirts of Con- 
stantinople. He was only in power during a few months, as the 
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Sultan declined, and still declines, to accept an elaborate project for 
an Ottoman Constitution which Kheir-ed-Din had compiled when 
winning his spurs as a Tunisian statesman, and which he has tena- 
ciously clung to ever since. Our conversation very naturally turned 
on Egypt. ‘‘ You English,” said Kheir-ed-Din, “have a terrible 
difficulty /d bas, but we can settle it for you with the greatest possible 
ease. You must come to us sooner or later if you would avoid a 
squabble with your European allies. All his Majesty the Sultan 
wants is for England to recognise fully, unreservedly, and effectually 
the position of Egypt as a Turkish Province, and to be allowed to 
assist in its reorganization. This arrangement would save you an 
infinity of trouble, and would enable you to avoid all responsibility, 
and at the same time to steer clear of international complications. 
Do not be deceived—the name of Islam and the prestige of the 
Caliph will have a magical effect on the minds of the Egyptians. 
Ismail Pasha endeavoured to lessen our hold on Egypt. We taught 
him a lesson. He tried to walk alone, but when he ceased to lean 
on Turkey he lost his throne.” Seeing I was hardly convinced, he 
continued, ‘“‘ What I propose is very easy tocarry out. Mr. Gladstone, 
our former foe, has now become a just man. He calls his Majesty 
the Sultan the Sovereign of Egypt. All he has to do is to submit his 
plans to us, and we shall assist him in carrying them out. Once 
agreed on the subject of, Egypt, and the most important conse- 
quences must of necessity flow from our fresh alliance. We shall 
present a united front to our common enemy, Russia, and we may 
even join in compelling France to follow your example in the matter 
of Tunis. If you persist, however, in disregarding our rights you 
must not complain if we enter into other combinations.” 

The ideas of Kheir-ed-Din Pasha on the subject of the Egyptian 
question and its solution found favour at Stamboul, and a few days 
after I saw him I learned he was summoned to the Yildiz Kiosk, but 
his obstinacy in the matter of the Constitution once again prevented 
the possibility of his return to power. Comfortable solutions of 
diplomatic difficulties are nowadays so much in favour that I have 
little doubt but some suggestion akin to that made to me by Kheir-ed- 
Din Pasha has been heard in Downing Street. It is, therefore, ali 
important at the present juncture that England, should understand 
the true meaning of Turkish influence in Egypt, and nothing can 
illustrate it better than to trace its action in that country during the 
past four years. To completely unravel the tangled skein of Turkish 
intrigue would be, I think, impossible; but during the proceedings 
against the leaders of Egyptian Nationalism at Cairo, in October and 
November, 1882, I had an opportunity of attempting the task, 
being then to some extent (and certainly as much as any European 
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ever can be) behind the scenes. The fatal consequences which 

resulted from the temporary ascendency and success of Turkish 
influence and intrigue in Egypt are such as, I am convinced, will 
cause England and Europe to hesitate before allowing that unfortunate 
country, by a grave political error, to become once more the prey of 
Pashadom and the vantage ground of the tortuous diplomacy of the 
Yildiz Kiosk. Her present position is an unenviable one, but if 
possible Egypt is better off as a bone of European contention than 
as the unprotected victim of Turkish and Circassian rapacity. 

I shall now resume the story of the relations between Egypt and 
Turkey, which I have brought down to the general firman obtained 
by Ismail Pasha in 1873. Six years later England and France were 
pleased to desire the removal of the Khedive Ismail. As I have 
already pointed out, one of the principal aims of his policy had been 
the gradual release of Egypt from the ties which united her to 
Turkey. He used to say that he desired to make Egypt the point of 
contact between the civilisation of the East and that of the West. 
His shrewd common-sense convinced him very early in his career 
that the idea of progress was wholly incompatible with that of an all- 
absorbing Sultan-Caliph. To get rid of Ismail England and France 
most unfortunately made the fatal mistake of appealing to Abdul 
Hamid. The Porte hastened to comply with their request, for the 
fountains of Ismail’s lavish generosity were dried up. The Khedive 
Ismail retired from the scene, and Turkey—arbitrator between him 
and the Powers—regained her lost ascendency. Kheir-ed-Din was 
then in office as Grand Vizier. In my interviews with him at Con- 
stantinople he repeatedly alluded to the fate of Ismail as a signal 
warning to everybody who would ignore the power of the Sultan- 
Caliph, in what was described last year as “the brightest jewel of 
the imperial crown.” 

The vizirial telegram of the 27th June, 1879, which requested the 
Khedive Ismail to retire, nominated his eldest son, Mehemet Tewfik, 
Pasha in his stead. Nothing could have suited better the views of 
Abdul Hamid. The new Khedive—young, inexperienced, educated 
entirely in Egypt, an honest lover of intrigue for its own sake, and 
wholly wanting in any stability of character—at once looked to the 
Sultan for protection against that foreign European influence which 
had proved fatal to his father, and at the same time sought to 
conceal the diminished prestige involved in his acceptance of the 
Anglo-French condominium by ostentatiously parading his liege-lord 
the Sultan as aconsenting party to the transaction. The opportunity 
was too good to be lost. A few words insidiously introduced into 
the new firman of investiture, issued on the 30th July, 1879, almost 

- entirely destroyed the effects of Ismail Pasha’s costly efforts for 
practical autonomy. It is not surprising that, under these circum- 
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stances, Abdul Hamid conceived the idea of making Egypt a centre 
of the Pan-islamic movement, then in its infancy. 

The source of this latest phase of Moslem politics is involved in 
mystery. It is generally supposed to have originated in a common 
league against Russian and English interests in Central Asia; to 
have next assumed for its objective the separation of the Caliphate 
from the Ottoman Sultanate; and finally to have been, in self-defence, 
adopted by the Sultan-Caliph himself in the form of a general union 
under his auspices for the defence of Islam. 

After the conclusion of the Berlin Treaty the Sultan seems to have 
turned his attention to the outlying provinces of the Empire in 
Africa. He expressed unreservedly to the Baron de Ring his hopes 
that ‘ Africa would compensate him for the loss of his fairest 
European provinces,” and declared he should “ do his best to regain 
in those parts the influence and prestige of the past.” The un- 
expected events of 1881 in Tunis gave a practical shape to the 
abstract theory of Pan-islamism, and the energy of its militant pro- 
pagandists now found a congenial sphere of action on the southern 
shores of the Mediterranean. I have already related elsewhere what 
took place at Tripoli and on the Tunisian frontier; my present 
concern is exclusively with Egypt. 

In September, 1881, while the French troops were preparing to 
advance on the sacred city of Kairwan in Tunis, a military pronun- 
ciamento took place at Cairo. Turkish influence in Egypt was 
strong enough to induce the Khedive Tewfik to ask for Turkish 
troops “‘to restore order,’ and his emissary at Constantinople even 
went so far as to propose “a temporary occupation.” English and 
French diplomacy became alarmed, and finally intervened. The 
Sultan adopted a middle course—in spite of English and French 
protestations he resolved to send a special mission to Egypt. To- 
wards the end of the same month the Imperial Commissioners, Ali 
Fuad Bey and Ali Nizami Pasha, disembarked at Alexandria. They 
were accompanied by several other important personages, such as 
Cadri Bey and Ahmed Ratib Pasha, who were carefully kept in the 
background. In order that their proceedings might be efficiently 
controlled, each member of the mission was furnished with a separate 
code of telegraphic cypher, and ordered to correspond directly with 
Stamboul. The politicians of the Yildiz Kiosk, however, seem to 
have forgotton the oft-repeated French saying of “qui s’excuse 
s’accuse,” for an article of the semi-official Vakit heralded their 
arrival by the announcement that the Commissioners were the 
bearers of nothing more than the ‘innocent messages of simple 
courtesy.” 

One of the most remarkable of the prisoners I defended at Cairo last 
winter was Ahmed Bey Rifat, ex-Secretary of the Egyptian Council 
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of Ministers. Ahmed Rifat was the son of Kani Pasha, an ex-Finance 
Minister at Constantinople, honourably known as “the only honest 
Turk,” and he had married the daughter of another well-known 
Turk, Kémil Pasha, who for many years was accustomed in very bad 
French to present the European ambassadors to His Imperial 
Majesty. Educated at a French university, Rifat had spent his 
official career in the very troubled waters of Oriental politics. He 
lost his post of* attaché at the Paris embassy for visiting Turkish 
exiles in disgrace, was then re-employed as Director of European 
Correspondence at the Turkish Foreign Office, came to Egypt during 
the latter days of Ismail Pasha’s reign, and after good service in 
various departments rose to be Secretary of the Mahmoud Sami 
Cabinet. He took a conspicuous part in the national movement, was 
in the complete confidence of its chiefs, and during his long im- 
prisonment gave me the most valuable information concerning the 
events which ended at Tel-el-Kebir, and especially as to the pro- 
ceedings of the Turkish Commissioners, which conduced in no small 
degree to the complications which followed their presence in the 
country. 

Ahmed Rifét gives the following account of the personnel of the 
first Turkish mission, and its doings during the short time it was in 
Egypt. Ali Niz4mi Pasha is a Turkish General of Division, about 
fifty years of age, and was, up to the time of his coming to Egypt, 
exclusively employed on military service. Ali Fuad Bey is the son 
of the late Ali Pasha, the best known of Turkish Grand Viziers. He 
is still a young man, and is, or was, one of the Sultan’s confidential 
secretaries. Their attaché and clerk was one Cadri Effendi (after- 
wards Cadri Bey). Cadri was perhaps the ablest of the three, 
although (like Ahmed Rahib, the Sultan’s aide-de-camp) he was not 
considered an official member of the mission. He is a native of 
Aleppo, a writer of considerable ability, and was, as second secretary 
of the Sultan, in charge of the voluminous correspondence carried 
on with the North African Sheikhs and the heads of the different 
religious’confraternities, Cadri was rarely either seen or mentioned, 
but when the mission was abruptly withdrawn he silently took up his 
residence at Cairo as the secret agent of the Sultan. ‘A few days 
before the Commissioners arrived,” writes Ahmed Rifat, ‘ Shareef 
Pasha, who was then President of the Council, told me that, as I was 
personally acquainted with Ali Nizamiand Ali Fuad, I should be 
allowed to visit them, but that I must make good use of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded me of finding out the exact object of their 
presence in Egypt. The same evening I reccived a message that the 
Khedive, Tewfik Pasha, wished to see me. Although it was past 
midnight I repaired to the Ismailieh Palace. He told me that as I 
was going to see the Commissioners he wished to tell me that I was 
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to preserve the most complete silence as to past events, but requested 
I should use every argument I could think of to demonstrate to them 
his own complete andunalterable devotion to the person and interests 
of the Sultan. Next day I went to the Kasr-El-Nousa Palace, where 
the Commission were lodged in a sort of political quarantine, nobody 
being at first allowed to visit them without special permission. I 
had a very long private interview with them. Our conversation 
turned on three points, viz., the military demonstration, the person 
of the Khedive, and the status and prestige of the Sultan in Egypt. 
I noticed that the Commissioners were extremely anxious as to the 
first point. They wished to know if they might consider what had 
happened as the prelude of a general Arab movement, and whether or 
not the fall of Riaz and the accession to office of Shareef had really 
put an end to the pronunciamentos. They expressed a great desire 
for an interview with Arabi, but I pointed out that Arabi had gone 
with his troops to Ras-el-Wadi (Tel-el-Kebir), and Abd-el-Al to 
Damietta, and observed that this was a sign of the submission of the 
army. They then professed to agree with me that the proposed 
interview might excite suspicion, and apparently abandoned the idea. 
They then spoke at length about the Khedive. I soon saw they were 
far from convinced as to his sincerity, and were uneasy on account of 
his weakness of character. The evening before they left they pre- 
sented to him a somewhat lengthy document for his signature. I 
know he signed it, but I could obtain no clue to its contents. Both 
Shareef and Haider Pashas expressed much anxiety about it. The 
Commissioners told every one that nothing could save Egypt but the 
most complete recognition of the sovereignty of the Sultan. They 
expressed great resentment at the efforts of the Powers to obtain 
their recall, but during the last days of their stay they assumed an 
attitude of complete reserve. Ali Nizami harangued the soldiers at 
the Citadel. I afterwards learnt that they secretly sent one of their 
suite, a naval officer, Ahmed Ratib Pasha, the Sultan’s aide-de-camp, 
to Zagazig to see Arabi.” 

In No. 1283 of the Arabic official journal, I find an account of Ali 
Nizdmi’s address to the troops. It is interlarded copiously with 
texts from the Koran, and commences thus: “Know ye that the 
Khedive is but the representative to whom the Sultan has given a 
general power, and that the representative is like unto him whom he 
represents. By obeying the Khedive you are obeying the Sultan, 
and you will carry out God’s precept when he says, ‘Obey God and 
his prophet, and those who have power amongst you.” It seems 
pretty clear that the Commissioners quitted Egypt with the intention 
of advising the Sultan to increase his influence by opening up com- 
munications with the most prominent officers of the Egyptian army, 
and especially with Arabi. 


— 
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Another Turkish emissary now appears upon the scene—Ahmed 
Essid. He soon made the acquaintance of Arabi, impressed on him 
the important lesson to be learned from Tunis, and adroitly pointed 
out the additional strength which the national cause would derive 
from the prestige of the Sultan-Caliph. Ahmed Essad was a Turkish 
divine, and was in almost daily communication with the Sultan. He 
was about this time appointed to some ecclesiastical office in Medina ; 
Mr. Redhouse renders it as that of “Sweeper—substitute for the 
Sultan in the Prophet’s Mosque at Medina, Chief Precentor and 
Chief Preacher therein. The duties of his post seem to have required 
many journeys to and from Constantinople through Egypt, and 
Ahmed Essid became a most convenient unofficial medium for poli- 
tical correspondence. 

During all this time Tewfik Pasha continued to maintain his rela- 
tions with the Sultan through Cadri Bey and his own special. agent 
at Constantinople. Ardbi at length is informed that, in one of his 
letters to the Sultan, the Khedive has accused him of ‘ conspiring to 
sell the country to the English, and acting against the interests of 
the Caliph.” Four months have passed since the departure of the 
Commission, and Arabi is now Minister of War and all powerful in 
Egypt. He still rejects firmly the idea of Turkish troops coming to 
Egypt, but he recognised the advantages to be gained for his cause 
by the support and approval of the Caliph, a fact which had 
already been hinted at by Ahmed Rétib Pasha at the time of the 
Ali Nizémi Mission. I fail to see that the patriotism of Arabi is in 
any way tarnished, when, as a good Moslem, he sought to obtain the 
moral help and encouragement of the chief of his creed in his spiritual 
capacity. As late as the 8th July, 1882, the official journal publishes 
a letter from Arabi on the subject. ‘I have never said,” he writes, 
“‘T would fight the 'Turks more strenuously than I would the English 
if they cameto Egypt ; for it is not conceivable that the Commander of 
the Faithful should send soldiers to Egypt when thereis no motive for 
it, and simply to please a foreign Government.”’ In order to counter- 


act the accusations brought against him by the Khedive, Arabi 


appears to have written two letters in his defence through Ahmed 
Essid to Muhamed Zafr, the Sultan’s private chaplain, who was then 
actively engaged in encouraging the Tunisian refugees to maintain 
their guerilla warfare on the Tripolitan frontier. The answers 
vouchsafed him were as follows :-— 


TRANSLATION OF A LETTER FROM SHEIKH MOHAMED ZAFIR TO ARABI 
PASHA, THE MINISTER OF WAR FOR EGYPT. 


‘*T have presented your two faithful letters to his Majesty the Sultan, and 
from their contents he has learnt all your sentiments of patriotism and watch- 
fulness, and especially have the promises you make of your efforts to guard 
faithfully and truly his Majesty’s interests been a cause of lively satisfaction 
to his Majesty, so much so that his Majesty has ordered me to express his 
pleasure and his favour to you and further bade me write to you as follows :— 
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*** As ihe maintenance of the Caliphate is a duty which touches the honour of 
every one of us, it is incumbent on every Egyptian to strive earnestly after the 
consolidation of my power to prevent Egypt from passing out of my hands into 
the rapacious grasp of foreigners as the Villayet of Tunis has passed, and I put 
all my confidence in you, my son, to exert all your influence, and to put forth 
every effort to prevent such a thing happening. And you are to beware never 
to lose sight for a moment of this important point, and to omit none of the 
precautionary measures which are called for by the age in which we live, 
keeping always before you as a perpetual goal the defence of your faith and of 
your country. And especially you are to persist in maintaining your confi- 
dence and the ties which bind you.’ 

‘* That country (Egypt) is of the utmost importance to England and France, 
and most of all to England, and certain seditious intriguers in Constantinople, 
following in the path of these Governments, haye, for some time past, been 
busy with their treacherous and accursed projects, and since they have found it 
to their profit zealously to promote these intrigues and seditions in Egypt, it is 
the especial desire of his Majesty that you should keep a very careful eye on 
these matters. 

‘** According to the telegrams and news sent by the Khedive Tewfik Pasha, 
one of this party, we sce that he is weak and capricious, and also it is to be 
remarked that one of his telegrams does not corroborate with another, but that 
they are all in contradiction with each other. 

‘*In addition to this, I may tell you that Aly Nizami Pasha and Aly Fuad 
Bey have spoken to his Majesty most highly in your favour, and Ahmed Ratib 
Pasha has also repeated to his Majesty the substance of the conversation he 
had with you in the railway carriage between the stations of Zagazig and Mahsa, 
and as his Majesty places the greatest confidence in Ahmed Pasha, his Majesty 
desires me again to express his trust in you, and to say that as he considers 
you aman of the highest integrity and trustworthiness, he requires of you, abdve 
all things, to prevent Egypt from passing into the hands of strangers, and to be 
careful to allow them no pretext for intervention there. 

‘‘The orders which Ahmed Pasha Ratib will receive on this head wili be 
separately communicated to you. Both my letter and that of Ahmed Pasha 
Ratib, by order of his Majesty, have been written by one of his Majesty’s 
private secretaries. And after we have affixed our seals to the letters, and also 
put an extra special seal on the envelopes, and in a special and secret manner 
I tell you that the Sultan has no confidence in Ismail, Halim, or Tewfik, but 
the man who thinks of the future of Egypt, and consolidates the ties which bind 
her to the Caliphate, who pays due respect to his Majesty, and gives free course 
to his firmans, who assures his independent authority in Constantinople and 
elsewhere, who does not give bribes to a swarm of treacherous sub-officials, 
who does not deviate one hair’s breadth from his line of duty, who is versed in 
the intrigues and machinations of our European enemies, who will watch 
against them and ever preserve his country and his faith intact—a man who 
does this will be pleasing and grateful and accepted by our great Lord the 
Sultan. 

‘« Tf I have not entered into any further details in this letter of mine, I beg 
you to excuse me because Ahmet Ratib Pasha only arrived three days ago, and 
yet in that time, owing to his declaration of your fidelity and true intentions, 
his Majesty has expressed his full confidence in you. LIonly received yesterday 
the message I have just given you. I hope to be able to send you by next 
week’s post a more detailed letter. In every case be careful not to let any 
letters you send fall into strange hands; but try to get a special messenger, 
and this time it would be better if you were to send ycur answer by the hand 
of the man who brings this letter. 


** Your Servant, 
**(Signed) MoHAMED ZAFIR. 


“4th Rabi-el-Akhar.”’ 
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TRANSLATION OF A LETTER FROM AHMED Ratrp PasHa To ARABI PAsHA, 
THE MINISTER oF WAR FOR EGYPT. 


‘*T related to his Majesty the Sultan on my return to Constantinople the con- 
versation we had on the railway between the station of Zagazig and Mahsa; it 
has caused great pleasure to his Majesty, and he has ordered me to communi- 
cate to you his imperial compliments. I related to his Majesty all the kind 
treatment I received at your hands and the courtesy my eyes witnessed while 
I was at Cairo, and his Majesty was extremely gratified thereat, so that the 
satisfaction he felt in your devotion and fidelity was increased manifold. 
People had made him think that you were acting, I know not how, contrary 
to right, and had succeeded in perverting his Majesty’s ideas about you; but 
now as I have exposed the true state of the case to him, I swear to you that his 
Majesty deeply repents ever having paid any attention to these false and lying 
statements about you: and as a good proof of this, his Majesty has commanded 
me to write this letter to express to you the sentiments which follow :— 

“‘TIt matters nothing who is Khedive of Egypt. The thoughts of the ruler 
of Egypt, his intentions, and his conduct must be governed with the greatest 
care, and all his actions must tend to secure the future of Egypt and to uphold 
intact the sovereignty of the Caliph, while he must show the most perfect faith 
in upholding the faith and his country’s rights. This will be required of him. 

‘* Of'the persons who have been on the Khedivial throne, Ismail Pasha and 
his predecessors gave bribes to Aly Pasha, Fuad Pasha, Midhat Pasha, and 
other representatives of the Sublime Porte, traitors, and, after shutting the 
eyes of the officials, dared to oyertax and oppress the Egyptians. In addition 
to this they made heavy debts and brought the Egyptians under a grievous 
yoke. And to-day, in the eyes of the world, their state has specially appealed 
to our pity; but the whole position is an extremely delicate one which calls for 
the necessity of finding a speedy and sure remedy. Therefore, it behoves you, 
above all things, to prevent anything that might lead to foreign intervention 
and never to stray from the just and true path, nor to listen to any treacherous 
falsehoods, but, in every way with watchful care to hinder the seditious pro- 
jects of foreigners. This is the great hope of the Sultan. 

‘* And since we two shali correspond in the future, you must take necessary 
precautions to prevent our letters from falling into strange hands. The easiest 
way at present to accomplish this, and no safer channel can be found, is to 
entrust your correspondence to the true and trusty man who carries this letter 
and that of Sheikh Mohamed Zafir. 

‘** T would also add that it is indispensable that you should send secretly some 
officer who knows well what is going on in Egypt, and who is a trusted friend 
of yours, to present at the footstool of his Majesty the reports on the state of tho 
country in true detail. 

‘I beg you to send the answer by the man who takes this letter. 

‘‘ (Sealed) AnMED Ramis, 
“* Aide-de-camp of the Sultan. 


“4th Rabi-el- Akhar.” 

In reading these communications it is important to remember the 
paramount influence then erjoyed by Muhamed Zafr at the Yildiz 
Kiosk. He alone was privileged to sit in the Imperial presence, and 
he inhabited a suite of apartments in immediate proximity to those of 
the Sultan himself. The bearer of these ietters, Ali Ragheb, was a 
naval officer in the Egyptian service. He was afterwards tried by 
the Alexandria court-martial for carrying on a correspondence with 
Constantinople, and, although it was manifest he only obeyed in so 
doing the order of his superior, was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
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ment in the Soudan, or, in other words, to a cruel death. He spoke 
English well, and when I passed him in the prison corridor at 
Cairo he used to implore me to save him. It was too late. Ali 
Ragheb was one of the many victims of Turkish intrigue. 

The form which the policy of the Yildiz Kiosk assumed in Egypt 
during the spring of last year can now be easily understood. Arabi 
was to be played off against the Khedive, and the Khedive against 
Arabi, until such a complication should be brought about as would 
justify the Sultan in taking the initiative in some decisive settlement 
of Egyptian affairs. The accession of Ragheb Pasha, under German 
auspices, to the post of Egyptian premier seemed calculated to further 
the plan. The following telegram was addressed by the Grand 
Vizier to the Khedive a few days before Ragheb took office, and was 
found amongst Arabi’s papers. ‘“ Your telegram has been sub- 
mitted to the Imperial presence to the effect that you await with 
great eagerness a special commission from the Ottoman Government, 
and that the officers there publicly declare in different places that 
they will reject the command of the Ottoman Government if it be 
not in accord with their ideas. Consultation is going on here as to 
what it is necessary todo with Egypt. Any command that may be 
issued on the part of the Ottoman Government is not compatible with 
rejection and non-acceptation thereof in relation to those who believe 
and assert the unity of the Godhead, and who say, ‘There is no God 
save God, and Muhamed is the apostle of God.’ For verily religion 
and community canonically among professors of Islam are one sole 
thing, as is nationality among the nations other than Islam. There- 
fore all believers are commanded by God to rally round the word of 
God.” The significant language of this extraordinary telegram was 
almost rivalled by Ragheb’s proclamation of the 25th June. “My 
first duty,” he writes, ‘‘ will be to obey our exalted Khedive as long 
as he himself obeys our Great Lord, the Commander of the Faithful, 
the Iman of the Moslem Community, the Champion of Religion and 
Truth, the Caliph, whom we must obey,” &c. 

Ten days later a second Imperial Commission arrived in solemn 
state at Alexandria. It consisted of Dervesh Pasha, an old Albanian 
field-marshal, and the “‘ Sweeper-Substitute,” Ahmed Essad. Dervesh 
was a past master of Oriental duplicity, which he adroitly concealed 
by a certain brusqueness of manner and a venerable white beard. 
His particular duty was to look after the Khedive, and to endeavour 
to persuade Arabi to go voluntarily to Constantinople. Ahmed Essad, 
on the other hand, was instructed to conciliate and encourage the 
national party, and generally check the proceedings of his senior. 
Each possessed a separate telegraphic cypher, and each sought to 
turn his position to the best possible personal profit. Dervesh 
managed to sell an estate in Bulgaria to the Khedive for a fortune ; 
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while the “‘ Sweeper-Substitute’’ contrived to turn an honest penny 
by the sale of his cypher. Ahmed Rifat Bey’s note on his visit to 
Dervesh at Alexandria will illustrate fairly this extraordinary phase 

of Turkish intrigue in Egypt. “On the 6th July,” he writes, “I 

went from Cairo to Alexandria to pay a visit to Dervesh Pasha, 

intending to return on the following day. He requested me, how- 

ever, to postpone my departure. The next day he asked me to 
suggest in a friendly way to Arabi that the latter should go to ‘live 

with the Sultan’ at Constantinople, and thus end the difficulty. I 

did as he told me, but Arabi declined to take the hint. I called on 

him again next day. On this occasion he put into my hands a patent 
from the Sultan, raising me to the civil rank equivalent to that 
of a General of Brigade. He said it would be prudent not to make 
my promotion public for a time. I afterwards found he had secretly 
distributed similar favours to many.” Rifat also told me an anecdote 
to illustrate the unblushing duplicity,of Dervesh. Oneday he made 
a long speech on the subject of the Khedivial family, in which he 
asserted in the presence of Toulba Pasha and others that it had 
become impossible to maintain any of the descendants of Mehemet 
Ali on the throne. Shortly afterwards he told the same persons in 
the presence of the Khkedive that no more worthy ruler than he could 
possibly be found. On the very day Rifat visited him he had invested 
Arabi with the Grand Cordon of the Medjidieh, and presented him 
with the following Jerdt, or letter of appointment: ‘Seeing the 
honesty, zeal, talent, and perfect intelligence which adorn the, 
honourable and pure character of Arabi Pasha, the great amongst the 
noble, the prince of generous princes, the Minister of War, over our 
Imperial Egyptian army, we feel it incumbent on us to double our 
favours and honours in regard to him, and, therefore, according to 
this Imperial order which I have issued, the first grade of the Order 
of the Medjidieh has been graciously conferred on the before- 
mentioned Arabi Pasha, and this berdt confirming it is issued on the 
7th day of the month Shadban, 1299 ”’ (the Sultan’s ¢ourah or seal). 
Not only was the demeanour of Dervesh after the massacre of the 11th 
June very suspicious, but during the few days which preceded the 
bombardment he seems to have thrown his diplomatic mask aside, and 


ertainly did his best to unite the Khedive and Arabi in a common 


resistance to the English fleet. Ahmed Essid retired to Stamboul, 
but Dervesh lent the weight of his position and experience to all the 
deliberations of the Egyptian Councils of State held immediately before 
the 12th July. He was admittedly present and consenting when it was 
solemnly resolved —“ If the English admiral refuses and persists in 
his intention to bombard the forts, these must not answer till after 
the fifth shot has been fired ; they will then reply to the fire, and 
God, the best of all judges, will decide between them and us.” 
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During those eventful days he was in hourly telegraphic communi- 
cation with the Yildiz Kiosk. No sooner had the Khedive returned 
to the Ras-el-Tin Palace than he went on board his yacht, affected 
to misunderstand Lord Alcester’s signals to stop, and in due course 
arrived at Constantinople. : 

During the war, in accordance with preconcerted instructions, and 
as long as telegraphic communication remained open, every move- 
ment was telegraphed both to the Porte and the Yildiz Kiosk, The 
National Council at Cairo (the Medjlis-el-Orfi) transmitted daily 
minutes of their proceedings and resolutions in a similar manner. 
His Imperial Majesty, however, was now far too prudent to make 
any further sign than that of asking very often for information. At 
last, however, the telegraph wires across the desert were cut, and 
the Yildiz Kiosk missed its daily budget of news from the faithful 
at Cairo. 

Every one knows the sequel. The hoped-for crisis had arrived, 
but the doubts and fears of the Sultan made him hesitate before he 
attempted to take the necessary steps to secure for himself its supposed 
advantages. The masterful diplomacy of Lord Dufferin intervened, 
and it soon became too late for Turkish influence to gather in the fruit 
of Turkish intrigue. We now hear again of what Kheir-ed-Din 
Pasha pleasantly called ‘a solution of the Egyptian question through 
Turkey.” If this means the restoration of Turkish influence in 
Egypt, we have indeed done much worse than gone to Egypt in vain. 

I have endeavoured to show the true meaning of Turkish influence 
and Turkish intrigues in the land concerning which we have so 
lightly incurred so great a responsibility. Ever since the signing 
of the Berlin Treaty, Turkey has been on her trial. She has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. Her corruption is 


greater than ever, the confusion of her administration is more- 


complete, and the venality of her officials is more unblushing. No 
attempt has been made to redeem her fair promises of reform. I will 
not say it is the duty of England to rescue Egypt from what a 
well-known English Minister has called “ the swindling government 
at Constantinople,” but I contend it behoves her to save the country if 
she can from the baneful effects of a renewal of Turkish intrigue, 
and the almost equally disastrous consequences of any development 
of Turkish influence beyond the receipt of a stipulated tribute and 
the existence of a purely nominal sovereignty. 
A. M. Broaptey. 

















THEORIES AND PRACTICE OF MODERN FICTION. 
I. 


In considering the theories and practice of modern fiction with a 
view of estimating the probable character of its future development, it 
will be necessary to find the theories abroad and the practice at home. 
For in England, since apparently everybody is writing novels, cither 
in the old form or disguised as “ reminiscences,” there is nobody left 
to criticise, while abroad there is an abundance of criticism and no 
original work of any value has appeared for a long time. In France, 
M. Zola is still the centre of the literary battle-field, and his sworn 
enemy, M. Brunetiére, has just collected into a volume the essays in 
which he demolished each new naturalistic work as it appeared. In 
Germany, Spielhagen has published a weighty volume of Beitrdge to 
the art of novel-writing, and in America, besides much discussion in 
the periodicals, a volume by the late Mr. Sidney Lanier has appeared, 
purporting to be a history of the development of the English novel. 
In our own country at the present moment every one’s attention is 
called to the labours of the novelist by that most entertaining book, 
the Autobiography of Anthony Trollope. There is no reference in it 
to archery, but in the other two features of ancient Persian educa- 
tion—horsemanship and speaking the truth—Trollope was an 
adept, and it is the presence of the latter quality that gives these 
volumes their charm. There is no doubting the perfect sincerity of 
the writer; one of his stories may have failed to interest the public, 
have been condemned by the critics, and brought loss on the pub- 
lishers, but his words carry conviction when he says, “ Nevertheless, 
I think this was a very good novel.” It is an unvarnished account 
of a life fought and won step by step from extreme poverty to 
wealth, from neglect and dislike to fame and favour, told through- 
out with, strong sense and humour, hiding no buffets and adding no 
gloss. {t may be perfectly described in Trollope’s words about his 
own book on Thackeray, ‘‘ How first he worked and struggled, and 
then how he worked and prospered, and became a household 
word in English literature.” If there is a dull part it is the 
chapters in which the author drops his autobiography and 
gives us his opinions on matters which touch the subject of the 
present article—novels, and the art of writing them, contemporary 
novelists, and criticism. The origin and adventures of his own 
novels he tells admirably, but when it comes to discussing the 
principles involved in the idea of the novel, and the fine distinctions 


(1) Anthony Trollope. An Autobiography. London: Blackwood & Sons, 1883. 
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between the different schools, the ground is rather too light for his ° 
powerful insular tread. In writing of Trollope shortly after his 
death Mr. Henry James said, “It is probably safe to affirm that he 
had no views whatever on the subject of novel-writing;”’ the auto- 
biography shows that he has views, but they are of the most ordinary 
kind. His advice to the young author is, do not write because you 
have to tell a story, but because you have a story to tell; cultivate a 
pleasant and clear style ; avoid unnecessary episodes ; study propor- 
tion; beware of tedium. All excellent advice, but we need no novelist 
come from the grave to tell us this. These volumes, however, 
teach another lesson of constant value, namely, that success in the 
novelist’s career is to be gained, as in every other, only by ceaseless 
devotion of mind and unintermittent labour of body; Trollope seems to 
be thinking always of Turner’s saying, “I know of no genius but 
the genius of hard work.” Two hundred and fifty words in a quarter 
of an hour, three hours a day, three novels in a year—no waiting for 
inspiration for him! ‘“‘ When I have heard such doctrine preached,” 
says this admirable Englishman, “I have hardly been able to repress 
my scorn.” 

Indeed, we shall look in vain to any Englishman for a discussion 
of the theories of fiction. A few years ago Mr. Ruskin published 
an irregular series of articles entitled “ Fiction—Fair and Foul ;” 
but, as seems inevitable with him, they dealt more with almost all 
other subjects than with their own. - Scott is his ideal novelist, prin- 
cipally because of his “absolute purity of any loathsome element or 
excitement of the lower passions ;” and he abominates the modern 
delineation of blotches, burrs, and pimples, a “‘ study of cutaneous 
disease,” of which the Mill on the Floss is the most striking example. 
We have had, too, some interesting instructions in the art of story- 
writing from Mr. James Payn, characterized by his unfailing 
common sense and genial fun; but containing nothing that could be 
called theory. Neither shall we find it in Miss Thackeray’s volume, 
although it would be difficult to find four minor biographies more 
charming and entertaining than those in which she has so satisfac- 
torily painted her Sibyls for us. The truth is that theory in such 
matters is alien to the English mind, and that to find it we must 
pass to other nations whose authors are always critical, even to the 
sacrifice of their creative powers. 

It isa far cry from the practical maxims of hard-working Anthony 
Trollope to the metaphysical theories of the author of Hammer und 
Amboss. In a number of essays collected. under the title of Beitrage 
sur Theorie und Technik des Romans, Spielhagen discusses the various 
aspects of the novelist’s art as purely d priori as the subject permits. 


(1) 4 Book of Sibyls. Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Opie, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Austen. By 
Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1883. 
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It would be unprofitable to follow him in the minute reasoning with 
which he traces the genesis of the novel, from the original ‘ I-novel,” 
through the “he-novel,” back to another kind of “ I-novel,” and 
many similar arguments ; the weighty points of his theory may be 
given very briefly. The novelist is the most favourably situated of 
all the contemporary artists; from his wide outlook and deep insight 
into human nature he alone is able to withstand the fearful compe- 
tition of science. This is the first lesson; and the second, taught 
alike consciously by the author and by the unconscious testimony of 
his book, is that an unceasing and immovable industry, an industry 
that never loses sight of its method, that finishes the back of the 
frieze which nobody sees, as carefully as the front which everybody 
sees, is the only means by which the novelist can attain a success 
proportionate to his high vocation. 

The most conspicuous modern theory of fiction is to be found in 
France, and it has become conspicuous chiefly through its connection 
with the name and fortunes of M. Zola and his family of Rougon- 
Macquardt. Every one has heard of the éco/e naturaliste, and every 
one knows that it means the detailed account of the most deliberately 
abominable scenes and subjects that have ever seen the light under 
the name of literature. But the truth is that M. Zola has explained 
and defended his theory in several volumes of critical works which, 
outside France, are probably not known by one of his readers out of 
thousands; that his ‘novels fail entirely to represent these theories 
fairly, often directly contradicting them ; that his real method may 
result as naturally in the delineation of the purest of lives as of the 
vilest ; and that he is clearly the mouthpiece—more or less distorted 
—of the main tendency of the thought of the present age. Put in the 
fewest words his views are as follows: This is the age of science— 
of the universal application of the scientific method, and no subject 
which is not studied and developed according to the scientific 
method can claim recognition as a branch of human knowledge. To 
this method, then, literature must be brought, and the novel is at 
once the most prominent form of modern literature, and the form 
which is most capable of being adapted to the new method. Now 
the starting-point and keystone of the scientific method is the 
experiment, so the natural offspring of this alliance between litera- 
ture and the scientific method is the experimental novel, Le Roman 
Expérimental, which is the title of M. Zola’s great work. In the 
progress of the application of experiment to the benefit of man first 
come, he says, experimental chemistry and physics, then experi- 
mental physiology, then the experimental novel. As the novel is 
the great tool of the reformer—the amelioration of man the grande 
besogne of the novelist, the author of the experimental novel now 
takes, in M. Zola’s nomenclature, the title of moraliste. The moraliste 
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expérimentateur must do for man as a whole what the experimenting 
physiologist does for his body: he must trace the result of every 
inherited tendency, analyse the influence of the constantly varying 
environment, dissect every action to discover its cause and effect ; 
and then—knowing of course that everything occurs infallibly 
according to the laws of scientific determinism—he will be able to 
narrate with truly impressive accuracy the career of a man in all 
the complicated interworkings of mind, body, and environment, 
from the moment of the first temptation to that of the final 
collapse. For the men of M. Zola’s imagination all collapse. 
This method has been described, not altogether inaccurately, as 
making the novelist of the future ‘“‘enter the service of science as 
police reporter in ordinary for the information of current sociology.” 
The outfit of the moraliste expérimentateur must consist of all the 
scientific knowledge he can obtain, a prolonged study of the docu- 
mens humains of his subject, that is of all the persons in real life 
corresponding to his hero, and just a touch—wun aiguillon, M. Zola 
calls it—of imagination. Then let him boldly launch his experi- 
mental man into his experimental world and write his experimental 
novel. ‘C’est un nouveau sitcle littéraire qui s’ouvre!”’ says 
M. Zola. 

This is the naturalistic theory of M. Zola as conceived by himself. 
To dwell on the childish fallacy of applying the terms experiment 
and observation to the deliberately planned actions of these creatures 
of one’s own pseudo-scientific imagination, is entirely unnecessary. As 
he himself conceives it, M. Zola’s theory is not worth a moment’s 
consideration. But as gathered by another from his many volumes 
it has an important significance. It is a powerful and reiterated 
protest against the extravagance and affectation of modern novelists, 
and a passionate appeal for all fiction to be closely based upon the 
realities of life. ‘Je voudrais lui souffler,” he says of the young 
French writer, “la haine de la phrase, et la méfiance des culbutes 
dans le bleu.” Do not contrive a complicated family or social 
puzzle, of which your novel is to exhibit the process of solution, 
exhausting your ingenuity in making people misunderstand one 
another, and in placing obstacles in their way; but take a piece of 
real life for your basis and let your motives and means be those of 
our common existence, “a man’s mere ‘yes,’ a woman’s common 
‘no,’’”’—be sincere, and be accurate. ‘La grande affaire est de 
mettre debout des créatures vivantes, jouant devant les lecteurs la 
comédie humaine avec le plus de naturel possible.” Such is the 
real theory of M. Emile Zola and the fundamental principle of the 
école naturaliste; its truth is not lessened because he and his 
followers have found their market in a depraved society, by pushing 
it to an extreme in a single limited direction. There is no reason 
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why “un morceau de rue,” as M. Zola calls his stories, should not 
show courage and chastity as well as hypocrisy and lust, and to what 
heights this method may lead is well known to every reader of George 
Eliot. M. Zola’s theory is thus the right one, but all memory of 
his novels must be dismissed, for, as has been said, they contradict 
it in every way. They are not faithful representations of life, and 
they are full of the faults of the romantic method. Their origin must 
be sought elsewhere than in their author’s theory. When his Parisian 
public grows tired of wallowing in the filth with which he has sup- 
plied them, M. Zola will doubtless awake to the fact that his true 
method is equally applicable to wholesome themes. 

The truth of what has been said about the method of M. Zola is 
shown by the procedure of the new American school, who are 
actuated by the same fundamental views, and who yet produce 
works of great delicacy and purity. ‘ Notre roman contemporain 
se simplifie de plus en plus, par haine des intrigues compliquées 
et mensongéres; il y a la une revanche contre les aventures, 
le romanesque, les fables 4 dormir debout.’”?’ And Mr. Howells 
says of the new school, “The moving accident is certainly not its 
trade, and it prefers to avoid all manner of dire catastrophes.” ‘In 
one manner or other the stories were all told long ago.” So, too, 
when Mr. Howells forecasts the novel of the future as “an analytic 
study rather than a story, which is apt to leave the reader arbiter of 
the destiny of the author’s creations,’ is he not repeating the idea 
of M. Zola, “On finira par donner de simples études, sans péripéties 
ni dénofiment, l’analyse d’une année d’existence, Vhistoire d’une 
passion ?” 

Mr. Howells is a far better representative of this school than 
Mr. Henry James. The latter is a very clever artist, and his books 
are full of ingenuity and are highly polished, but there is a hollow- 
ness in them—a lack of bottom, if one may use the expression. The 
reader feels that, when the author unseals the vase of his cultivated 
fancy and the dramatis persone issue and begin their manceuvres, 
their liberator does not care much what they do or what finally 
becomes of them and the idea involved in their existence, so long as 
their conversation keeps up to the proper standard of ingenious and 
cultured ambiguity. With Mr. Howells, on the contrary, although 
he is, perhaps, not quite so finished a literary artist, one feels the 
ground of real human life underneath ; the characters possess a 
vital interest to their creator. The reader is convinced that the 
author is perfectly serious and earnest in his desire to represent life 
truthfully, and that nothing would cause him so great regret as the 
consciousness of apparent mere ingenious imagination in his work, 
Consequently Mr. lowells’s books take a greater hold of the reader 
and stay longer with him than do those of Mr. James. The latter 
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has struck a rich vein of popular matter, which he is engaged in 
working thoroughly, to the evident injury of his talent for better 
things. But when the international episode has grown to be a bore, 
when an English lord is no longer an object of curiosity at Newport 
and an American no longer ipso facto welcome in Mayfair, when 
Americans have entirely ceased to find a burning interest in what 
Englishmen think of them, where will be Mr. James’s audience, and 
what hope will there be for the continued existence of these clever 
books? Mr. Howells’s work is growing steadily stronger and more 
artistic. Three stages of his development may be marked by three 
of his books—an early one, say A Poregone Conclusion, then The 
Undiscovered Country, and now his latest and best.!. In A Woman’s 
Reason he has given us a study of a few eventful years of a woman’s 
life, characterized by his unequalled knowledge of the mysterious 
working of woman’s mind and heart, and told with great power and 
truth to nature. The environment—so important a feature in the 
methods of the école naturaliste—is perfect: the whole story is 
redolent of Boston, and the account of the sale by auction of Mr. 
Harkness’s house which the reader is at first inclined to regard as 
an interpolated incident, but which is afterwards found to be a step 
in the logical development of events, is one of the best bits of 
humorous description of American life that have ever been written. 


II. 


Passing, now, from foreign theories to English practice we shall 
find that a typical collection of recent novels falls naturally into two 
divisions, the first consisting of novels written without regard to any 
theory, and the second of novels in which the foregoing theories are 
more or less successfully embodied. To begin with the former, Mr. 
William Black’s insight into some of the more delicate phases of 
character, his warm sympathy with everything that is good and 
genuine in life, his intimate acquaintance with several of the most 
delightful methods of human recreation, his keen observation of the 
phenomena of nature, have combined to secure for his best works 
considerable popularity. Nevertheless, strangely enough, he is 
the first to come to mind as an example of the truth of a severe 
charge brought by M. Sherer against English novelists in general : 
“Tls n’obéissent pas 4 une vocation, ils sont en quéte d’une maniére 
et d’un succés.” Mr. Black has long found his manner and his 
success, and when we open a new story from his pen we know well 
that it will not be long before we shall find ourselves in a sunrise or a 
mist among the Scotch Highlands, or watching extraordinary colours 
of sea and sky from the deck of a yacht beating off the Scotch coast. 
He has long been in the habit of abusing his great powers of observa- 

(1) A Woman’s Reason. By W.D. Howells. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1883. 
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tion and description of nature; his books have been half made up of 
meteorological and topographical studies, and ‘his influence in this 
respect has been most pernicious, as may be seen in the fatiguing imi- 
tations of his peculiar manner with which our little novelists abound. 
It should be one of the strictest canons of the art of novel writing that 
the description of scenery is to be strictly confined to what is in 
close connection with the development of character. ‘La nature 
est entrée dans nos wuvres d’un élan si impétueux, qu’elle les a 
emplies, noyant parfois l’humanité, submergeant et emportant les 
personnages, au milieu d’une débacle de roches et de grands arbres.” 
A novel has but one legitimate aim—to be a representation of human 
life; to that aim everything else must be subordinated. And it is 
because he has failed to obey this sttpreme rule, following up too care- 
lessly his ‘“‘manner and success,” that Mr. Black’s latest novel’ is 
probably the worst that has ever borne his name. In the first place, it 
is certain that so acute and scientific a man as Melville would have 
known that the vice of cenfirmed opium-drinking must be attacked 
first from a physical standpoint, and not from a transcendently moral 
one. But many flaws in the character-drawing must be passed over ; 
the important point is that the book is a mere roman de voyage, the 
reader being dragged from place to place and from sight to sight till 
he becomes as weary and irritated as if he had been beguiled into 
joining a “ personally-conducted ”’ trip up the Nile, with, of course, 
the inevitable Highlands to follow. But is it not the fact that Mr. 
Black was a member of the expedition that went up the Nile some 
short time ago to observe the transit of Venus? And is not thie 
dull book the utilisation of the new material which he picked up in 
the way of scenery and sights, wound about a lame love-story, and 
the whole flavoured with Alt-nam-ba? Mr. Black has written at 
least three books which are valuable additions to the literature of our 
language, and in Sunrise he has shown that he can treat one of the 
most difficult subjects of contemporary life with remarkable fascina- 
tion and power: it would be a thousand pities if he should sacrifice 
his genius by following public taste instead of leading it, as it is in 
his power, and therefore his duty to do. 

The last two works * from the pen of that clever and always enter- 
taining writer, Mr. James Payn, afford as clear evidence as any 
recent novels of the unsatisfying character of the method of which 
they are excellent examples. Mr. Payn always contrives to have a 
distinct story to tell, he is full of good-humour, he can make puns 
inoffensively, and he is most fertile in incident. But all these good 
qualities only serve to make the reader regret that they should find 


(1) Yolande. By William Black. Macmillan & Co., 1883. 
(2) Kit. A Memory. By James Payn. Chatto & Windus, 1883. Thicker than 
Water. By James Payn. Longman & Co., 1883. 
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no fitter employment than the making of books which will be used 
for a few months to while away idle hours, and which deserve no 
better fate. it is indeed a half-hearted attempt at something 
better, the delineation of the self-destruction of'a man who relies on 
mere kindness of heart and good-fellowship to take the place of real 
character, but there is nothing to show why or how such a man must 
fall ; all we see is the ingenious way in which he does fall. Thicker 
than Water is a regular novelist’s story, with rather more irrelevant 
incident than usual. ‘ C’est un thédtre mécanique dont ils tournent 
la manivelle dans la coulisse.”’ It is as amusing and as meaningless 
as a marionnette-show. 

From the heterogeneous memory of much reading of recent fiction 
one figure and one scene stand out clearly. The figure is that of 
Egon Vasarhely, the cousin of Wanda von Szalras,' whose name 
gives the title to one of the most powerful stories of the year. It is 
a book not only of great power but of great delicacy, and exhibits 
the talents of its authoress more clearly than any of her previous 
works, and her weaknesses in a smaller degree. ‘‘ Ouida” has often 
painted miniatures, but sometimes, as in the present instance, she 
loves a large canvas, and then there is no living novelist who can fill 
one so well. Although she is growing more reasonuble, and her 
heroes no longer wait in the middle of the road for a pair of runaway 
horses, and stop them without yielding an inch, one is still compelled 
to discount all her figures and pass lightly over the account of her 
hero’s accomplishments. But, admitting this, Wanda is a story of 
great people and great passions, very skilfully constructed, and told 
with consummate ease. It has the faults which seem inherent in 
the modern novel, but with them all it casts far into the shade the 
tales of those whom we are accustomed to call our leading writers. 

Miss Braddon’s latest novel” may be taken as a type of contem- 
porary fiction. It contains, like so many of the novels written 
nowadays, much that is excellent together with much that is despic- 
able and that should be intolerable. At first it is all good: the plot, 
the characters, the environment, are all natural and pleasing; Lady 
Mary and the fox-terriers are a charming memory. Then it begins 
to go wrong. The spirit of the story grows more vulgar than the 
society it tries to depict, and it concludes with a great rush of lurid 
melodrama, all utterly impossible, unnecessary, and meaningless. 
One cannot wholly denounce a book like this, for there is so much 
good in it, but the terrible feature of it and of our contemporary 
fiction is the fact that the good and bad are introduced with equal 
carelessness ; there is nothing to suggest that one of them has the 
tenacity of necessity and that the other carries its death-warrant with 


(1) Wanda. By Ouida. Chatto & Windus, 1883. 
(2) Phantom Fortune. By Miss Braddon. 
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it. Here is the moral of it: “ After all it is possible for a man 
without principle, without morality, to begin to make love to a 
woman ina mere spirit of adventure, in sheer devilry, and to be 
rather hard hit at the last.’’ So the picture of a devilish adven- 
turer who has utterly debased a good girl’s life, and is now “rather 
hard hit,” is the benefit to be gained from reading this book. 

The first sentence in the third of the three volumes! which Miss 
Rhoda Broughton has once more furnished to an eager public reads 
as follows: “The year declines towards its mirk close.’’ There is 
no mistaking the hand that has already spoiled for us two or three 
sacred bits of our literature by filching them to serve as the catch- 
titles of her ignoble tales. And the mere citation of the sentence is 
perhaps a sufficient commentary upon the story, if one can see all 
that it implies of deliberate, vulgar, illiterate affectation. ‘The 
year declines towards its mirk close.” Well may M. Zola employ 
all the acerbities of his practised pen in inculcating ‘‘la haine de la 
phrase,” so long as we have a leading novelist who can write a sen- 
tence like this, and a reading public which will tolerate it. 

It is a relief to turn to Mrs. Oliphant’s wholesome pages, and the 
racy Scotch of some of those who surrounded the Ladies Lindores.’ It 
is quite unnecessary to speak in the ordinary terms of praise of her 
work, She has all the qualities which go to make up a first-rate 
novelist, and many of them find employment in this story. But it 
would seem that Mr. Howells is right after all, and that the stories 
are really all told, when Mrs. Oliphant condescends to avail herself 
of the ten times worn-out expedient of causing the suspicion of the 
death of a man accidentally killed by another to fall upon her hero, 
for the double purpose of getting him into trouble which shall elicit 
the avowal of a hitherto suppressed love for him, and of getting rid 
of. an obnoxious personage whom it was necessary to “remove.” 
Except this blemish—and it is a serious one—The Ladies Lindores is 
a clever, entertaining, and profitable story. 

The most interesting event in recent fiction was the début of Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford, who, previous to the publication of his first 
two books,® was so unknown to the world that the critics could not 
make up their minds whether he was a man or a woman. Mr. Isaacs 
gave him at once a high place and a public of his own. It was 
seen to be a straightforward story, moving through a series of 
appropriate incidents, with constantly growing characters, told in a 
simple and powerful style, and permeated with a lofty view of life. 
It was felt to be a real novel, into which much of the life of the 


(1) Belinda. By Rhoda Broughton. Bentley, 1883. 

(2) The Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. Oliphant. Blackwood, 1883. 

(3) Mr. Isaacs. A Tale of Modern India. By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co., 
1883. Dr. Claudius. A True Story. By the same. 
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author had passed, not one of the familiar puppet-shows with some 
one turning the handle outside. It dealt with moving events in a 
new field, and introduced boldly an Indian adept and his doings, 
a subject on which most of those who know anything prefer being 
silent to being ridiculed. For to the readers who have been shocked 
at the appearance of Ram Lal’s “astral body ”’ it may-be confidently 
said that there are people to whom such an appearance is by no 
means uncommon, as we shall all know when a few more of the 
things that exist in heaven and earth outside of our philosophy are 
revealed to Western omniscience. The two distinguishing merits, 
however, of If. Isaacs, apart from its attractiveness as a story, are, 
first, the loftiness of its sentiment, and second, the naturalness of the 
action, in which there are no puerile misunderstandings and no 
ingeniously contrived obstacles, but which moves on simply, logically, 
clearly, to the end. In this case the death of the heroine is not a 
loophole for an embarrassed author; it is fitting, and even neces- 
sary, to the development of the idea of the story. M7. Isaacs is a 
tale which contains the promise of future great performances. Dr. 
Claudius shows a more finished literary style, and is proof that Mr. 
Crawford need not depend upon remarkable subjects to give power 
and interest to his work. It is simply the account of the falling in 
love of the Countess Margaret and Claudius, Ph.D., to whom the 
story of their own love is dedicated. It is full of good, both artis- 
tically and morally, and, though not on the high level of Mr. Isaacs, 
it is still much above most of its three-volume contemporaries. I shall 
speak of Mr. Crawford’s latest book farther on. 

The foregoing books all belong to what may be called the old- 
fashioned school, but a number of novels have appeared lately which 
show clearly the influence of the new views of fiction which are 
springing up; novels, that is, which are something beyond mere 
stories; which are written with the desire of affecting the mind of 
the reader on some question beyond the mere fortunes of the people 
whom it describes. Mr. Moore’s story of A Modern Lover' does 
not go so far as this, but it belongs to this list because it is an 
unmistakable attempt to step in the footsteps of the French 
naturaliste writers. Mr. Moore writes with vigour, and possesses 
much delicacy of observation, and at the beginning of the story, 
when he tells how a poor girl, for pure love, sat to her lover for a 
study of the nude to save him from starvation, he reaches a high level 
under most difficult conditions. But what Mr. Moore does not under- 
stand is that the French method is not merely naturaliste but moraliste, 
that its works are Tendenzschriften pure and simple, and ignorance of 
this fact spoils his book. He tries to be surpassingly realistic. For 
instance: ‘No sooner had the music ceased than a crowd of black 


(1) A Modern Lover. By George Moore. London: Tinsley; Brothers, 1883. 
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coats and white shoulders entered, and the quick movement of the 
fans wafted forwards an odour of shoulders and sachet-scented pocket- 
handkerchiefs.” But this is merely a servile imitation of impres- 
sionist mannerism, and Mr. Moore must extend his observations far 
deeper than to black coats and the odour of shoulders if he would 
enter the ranks of the new order of knights of fiction. “On ne vous 
demande pas,” M. Zola is saying to him, “ d’écrire d’une certaine 
facon, de copier tel maitre; on vous demande de chercher et de 
classer votre part de documens humains, de découvrir votre coin de 
vérité, grace a la méthode.” It will be interesting to watch how 
far Mr. Moore thus employs in the future the talents which he 
undoubtedly ‘possesses. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins has been upon the war-path. It is as clear as 
possible that he said to himself, Vivisection is a horror and an 
abomination, and I will smite it hip and thigh. I will paint a first- 
class vivisectionist, who shall be ashamed of his occupation, and hide 
it away and lie about it ; in whose heart every sentiment of humanity 
and pity shall be dried up by his cruel labours ; who shall be such a 
despicable brute that he stands by while an ignorant doctor lets a 
young girl (for whom I shall previously win all the reader’s affec- 
tions) nearly die of disease of the brain, in order that he may watch 
the interesting symptoms; and who shall discover nothing after all. 
And in Heart and Science’ we have the result of this determination. 
As might naturally be expected, it is a pretty story completely 
disfigured by the horrid Dr. Benjulia posing in the background, a 
mere grotesque bogey. If every trace of him and every mention of 
vivisection were to be removed the story of the love of Ovid and Vere 
would be complete and charming. But the serious novel of vivisection, 
fair-minded and properly informed, based upon large opportunities for 
study of the theory and for observation of the practice of it, founded 
faithfully upon life, instead of extracted from the depths of the 
author’s moral consciousness, still remains to be written. 

Truly, a little longing for what one may call teleologic fiction is 
a dangerous thing, for in Mr. Besant’s case, too, it has spoiled a 
good story. Good, because all Mr. Besant’s stories, when left to 
themselves, are good; and it is fair to presume that the present 
would have been no excepticn. But Adi Sorts and Conditions of 
Men* is a ridiculous book; it is much worse than “ impossible,” 
which it admits upon the title-page. In these days when the most 
serious questions of our social life are those of the relation of the 
rich to the poor and of the future of the poor in our civilisation, it 


(1) Heart and Science. .A Story of the Present Time. By Wilkie Collins. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1883. 

(2) All Sorts and Conditions of Men. An Impossible Story. By Walter Besant. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1883. 
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is not a pleasant sight to see Mr. Besant frisking about in the solemn 
fields of political economy, and apparently proposing in all serious- 
ness his scheme of an artificially-nurtured society of Associated 
Dressmakers, his wild flight of imagination in the Palace of Delight, 
and holding up for our admiration several other distinctly wrong 
charities, all based upon Miss Messenger’s millions. Not even Mr. 
Besant’s charming story-telling and warm human sympathies can 
cover up such impracticable and unwise teachings as these. 

A short time ago a great blast of literary trumpets announced the 
resuscitation of the brilliant author of Piccadilly, and since then the 
vocabulary of panegyric has been exhausted upon its successor, 
Aitiora Peto.' Mr. Oliphant’s style is flowing and incisive, and he 
is a master of brilliant satire; he has a fund of remarkable and 
varied experiences from which to draw, and thus no one is better 
qualified to give us a novel which should deserve such a reception. 
But in Altiora Peto he seems to be restraining himself, as an haut- 
bois-player holds his breath, instead of putting forth all his strength, 
as one does who plays the trombone. Perhaps, like Dr. Holmes, 
who dares not write ‘‘as funny as he can,” Mr. Oliphant has some 
reason for not exercising all his power. At any rate Altiora Peto is 
not as good as we have aright to expect. The first chapter is an 
admirable picture of the mind of a conscientious young girl, con- 
fused by the reading of much philosophy and science; and the 
fourteenth chapter, containing the humorous account of life at 
Beaufort Castle from a Californian point of view, is very good in 
its way, but the plot is wild and incoherent, and some of the 
caricatures are exaggerated to grotesqueness. 

King Capital? is a book which succeeds in many of the things in 
which Altiora Peto fails. It is written in a crisp, highly humorous 
style, the characters are original and life-like, and the author shows 
a grasp of some of the fundamental questions of social life which fits 
him to write a thoroughly good modern novel. The present story 
is not thoroughly good, for after the first volume the romantic 
element begins to predominate and the serious side of the story is 
treated in a cavalier fashion ; the strike, for which the way was so 
well prepared and which deserved exhaustive treatment, comes to 
nothing ; the hero suddenly and for no reason drops all his ideals and 
the hopes of his lifetime, and the men whose pride it was to be 
poor are left in a way to amass large fortunes. Carried out to the 
end consistently with the first half, King Capital would have been 
a most excellent novel; as it is, it is well worth reading for the sake 
of the promise it gives, as well as for the good things it contains. 


(1) Altiora Peto. By Laurence Oliphant. London: Blackwood & Son, 1883. 
(2) King Capital. A Tale of Provincial Ambition. By William Sime. London = 
Blackwood & Sons, 1883. 
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If this is Mr. Sime’s first effort one may safely forecast for him a 
high place among coming writers of fiction. 

I said just now that from the confused memory of many novels 
one person and one place stood out most prominently. The person 
was Egon Vasarhely, the place is a weary flat plain of red sand, 
broken only by a solitary hillock and a clump or two of prickly 
pear-trees ; in the distance a ragged boy with a big straw hat is herd- 
ing a few ewes and lambs, and still farther off a few ungainly 
ostriches are feeding. A simple scene, truly, but a memorable one 
to most of the readers of the story of that African Farm.’ In 
spite of the very masculine name on the title-page it is clearly 
the work of a woman, and almost equally clearly of a very young 
one, which makes it all the more remarkable. The hand of the 
beginner, too, is betrayed by a number of faults of proportion and 
perspective. The modest title gives no clue to the contents. It 
is the story of the growth of a human mind cut off from all but 
the most commonplace influences, facing its own doubts, crushing 
its own and others’ deceits, and at last beating out a music which is 
not very melodious, but which is thoroughly honest. On the solitary 
“ Kopje,” in the growth of the mind of the little Dutch Waldo, there 
comes up for solution one after another the simple questions of 
human nature and human action that the world has labelled with 
many big names ; and this young lady historian of Boer life—if the 
above surmise is correct—faces them as they rise with refreshing 
temerity, and what is still more surprising and refreshing, she has 
the right word to say about almost all. Orthodox Christianity, 
Unitarian Christianity, woman suffrage, marriage, Malthusianism, 
immortality—they all arise, though not with these names, over the 
horizon of this African farm. The book might well be called the 
Romance of the New Ethics, and to those to whom the New Ethics 
embodies the hopes and the promises of the future, this novel offers 
a rare treat, for its author has a just appreciation of the terms and 
the solution of most of the problems to which this ethics applies. 
It is, too, an unspeakable relief to escape from the domains of the 
ordinary novelist—from Homburg and the Highlands, from yachts, 
clubs, hansoms, and Piccadilly. This book teaches the lesson that 
wherever there are human hearts beating with natural impulses 
there is scene enough for all the tragedy and all the comedy of life— 
that for the delineation of the highest interests of men and women wna 
domus sufficit. The characters are all original—we have met none 
of them before; the style is fresh and full of humour ; and, in spite 
of its occasional youthful lapses, the whole story is of fascinating 
interest, and, what is more, of great moral power. 


(1) The Story of an African Farm. By Ralph Iron. London: Chapman & Hall, 
1883. 
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In his latest story * Mr. Crawford occupies new ground, and ranges 
himself on the side of the new school of fiction. ‘The sight of a soul 
beating to windward is always invigorating, but it is a question 
whether we are not so constituted as to be more impressed by the 
spectacle of one drifting to leeward, and it is upon this supposition 
that Mr. Crawford has described for us the life of Leonora Carantoni. 
It is not, however, a book which flaunts its moral before the reader ; 
it tells its story and leaves him to draw a conclusion if he can find 
one. ‘ What is the moral of all this?” the reader asks the author 
upon the last page, and the answer is, “Ask yourself, ask the 
Marchese Carantoni, ask Julius Batiscombe.’’ But it isa faithful 
picture of life, and the moral is there plain enough. The book might 
have been called ex nihilo nihil, for it is based upon the fact that out 
of nothing nothing can come, or rather that out of a passive nothing 
there will arise an active chaos. In the mind of Leonora Carnethy 
there is nothing of sure knowledge or of definite conviction: in the 
life of Leonora, Marchesa Carantoni, there is the consequent wreck 
of all that is fairest and best. The action of the story goes steadily 
and relentlessly cn from beginning toend. First, the bulwark is 
built of sand; then come the waves rippling pleasantly at the foot 
of it; then the surf beating angrily against it and wearing it into 
gaps; then the great billow that rolls over it and far beyond. Zo 
Leeward is probably in style and construction the best work that Mr. 
Crawford has yet done; the interest grows steadily from beginning 
to end, the leading characters are full of life and thought, and the 
environment is admirably drawn in proportion to form a significant 
and accurate mise-en-scéne. Of this book, too, one may say that it is 
of equal interest and power, and the admirers of Mr. Crawford’s 
previous work will be no less glad to mark the maturing of his 
talents, than to see that he is turning them to serious purposes. 


III. 


« A writer of story-books !”” Hawthorne imagines his grey Puritan 
ancestor to be saying; “ what kind of a business in life—what mode 
of glorifying God, or being serviceable to mankind in his day and gene- 
ration—may that be?” And the more one examines the field of 
contemporary English fiction, the more surely is one obliged to admit 
that there is neither glory to God nor service to mankind in it. For 
it is unwise to shut our eyes in public to what every one is saying in 
private, namely, that English fiction is in a miserable condition. 
The fact is well enough known to others, for a recent article in the 
Revue des deux Mondes begins with the statement, “ It is to America, 
beyond all doubt, that we owe to-day the best novels written in 


(1) Zo Leeward. By F. Marion Crawford. London: Chapman & Hall, 1883. 
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English.” We have a host of self-styled novelists who, with 
“frightful facility,” produce their weekly crop of volumes, and it is 
the rarest thing to find, outside of half-a-dozen names, a story which 
shows even an ordinary amount of cultivation on the part of the 
writer, to say nothing of any comprehension of the principles of his 
art. All writers upon fiction are struck with the nobility and respon- 
sibility of the calling—the novelist-creator who brings new beings into 
existence and turns them loose to work good or evil among his fellow 
men, isupon a higher plane than any other artist. ‘‘ His mysterious 
faculty,”’ said Mr. Lowell recently at Taunton, “cheats us with a 
semblance of creative activity which is almost divine.” ‘The very 
highest and holiest plane of creative effort,’ Lanier called it, and 
Spielhagen says it is proper for us to look upon the creative artist 
“in scheuer Erfurcht, als einem Auserwahlten, Gottbegnadigten und 
Begeisterten.” From this lofty point of view how pitiable are the 
novels with which our libraries are flooded and which are to be found 
in every drawing-room in England, with blunders of English or 
French upon every page, utterly inartistic in their construction, 
false in their sentiment, and mechanical in their morals, as vulgar as 
the society for whose amusement they are written, an unvarying 
presentation of — 
‘The inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’erdarkened ways 

Made for our searching.” 


M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, a most subtle and excellent critic, has 
recently written the significant sentence: ‘‘M. Zola n’est de ses 


- romans que le principal auteur, mais il a pour complices tous les 


imprudents fauteurs de sa réputation.” And this is true of us; 
our host of second and third-rate novelists are only partly to blame for 
the unceasing supply of worthless books; it is equally the readers who 
are to blame, the readers who from their circulating libraries turn this 
supply into their own houses, who read to pass away the time, who 
read to escape from the monotony or reproach of their own thoughts, 
who read themselves to sleep, who read for worse reasons than any 
of these, it is they who have the largest share in this degradation of 
English literature. These novels are a true reflection of the society 
which reads them ; in neither case are there any ideals of life, any 
special standards of duty, any definite and reasoned convictions. 
One does not find our ordinary contemporary novel in the hands of 
people who have these things. Never before was any kind of lite- 
rature so purely mechanical as novel-reading and novel-writing has 
become with us; the story of the man who ordered books for his 
library by the yard is realised a hundred times a day at Mudie’s, 
where people send up their boxes with an order for so many volumes 
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of fiction. In the present condition of literature the circulating 
library is an almost unmixed evil; there will not be much improve- 
ment until people who can afford themselves any of the luxuries of 
life learn that it is best for them to refrain from reading books which 
they do not care to own or cannot buy. 

So much for the present; in the nature of things it cannot be 
permanent. What, then, will the future be? Judging from the 
influences of foreign theories, which we have seen embodied in a 
number of recent novels, in some cases with great success; and the 
tendencies shadowed forth in our latest and best works, one may 
venture to forecast that the English fiction of the future will take 
two distinct directions, which we may call, for want of a more 
accurate nomenclature, first, that of amusement, and second, that of 
instruction. By the first of these two crude terms is meant the 
romance proper, the story of incident for which Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
has recently made such a pleasant plea, the novel/e, as Spielhagen 
terms it, which deals with a few full-grown characters and a few 
bright colours laid on quickly and lightly. To most readers this 
will be simply the amusing, light-hearted story, of which A Misguidit 
Lassie’ is a very good specimen, or it may take the more solid form 
of In the Olden Time,? a scholarly reanimation of old times and 
scenes by interweaving among them an ever-young story of lofty 
human affections and struggles. It is the fiction of this first kind 
that will satisfy our common longing for incident and romantic 
adventure, the fiction of Robinson Crusoe and Monte Christo and the 
Leatherstocking Tales ; we shall apply no very strict standard to it, so 
long as it amuses and cheers us, and confines itself to that, and none 
of us will grumble if Mr. Stevenson is made happy by a solitary horse- 
man in a long cloak riding rapidly on a frosty night up to the inn on 
the old North road, and rattling his heavy riding-whip against the 
green shutters. But the second direction of the fiction of the future will 
be a very different one, and before it can be described the vexed question 
of didacticism must be set aside. A false theory of art has obtained 
such a hold upon us that the mere suggestion of anything to be taught 
by a work of art is received with horror. M. Brunetiére, when he 
comes across the suggestion of a novel written for moral ends, hastens 
parenthetically to disavow all sympathy, just as a good Catholic 
crosses himself when he meets an evil spirit, and yet his profound 
and keenly reasoned admiration for George Eliot rests upon the fact 
that her best novel is the outcome of her philosophy, and that this 
philosophy “se couronne d’une morale.” We have here to do with 
only one form of art, otherwise it would be easy enough to prove the 


(1) A Misguidit Lassie. By Percy Ross. London: Macmillan & Co., 1883. 
(2) In the Olden Time. By the Author of The Atelier du Lys, Mademoiselle Mori, &c. 
London: Longman, Green & Co., 1883. 
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underlying didactic purpose in the work of the greatest artists from 
Phidias down; but it is certain that the masterpieces of fiction 
have been deliberately didactic. Bunyan, Swift, Addison, Defoe, 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett,— but the list might be con- 
tinued without interruption down to our own times and the latest 
work of Alphonse Daudet, and every writer of them all be quoted 
as to the lesson he would teach. Indeed it cannot be other- 
wise. In an admirable piece of criticism Mr. James has said: “I 
should say that the main object of the novel is to represent life. I 
cannot understand any other motive for combining imaginary inci- 
dents, and I do not perceive any other measure of the value of such 
combinations.” Now life is fhe great school of mankind ; there is 
nothing of life that does not teach its lesson ; experientia docet is the 
tritest of proverbs. If, therefore, any novel faithfully represents 
life, it must necessarily teach ; and conversely, if a novelist wishes 
to teach any particular truth, he may choose for portrayal that 
section of life which exhibits it. Consequently, the more nearly 
perfect his story as a work of art, 7.e. as a faithful picture of life, 
the more didactic it will necessarily be. There is no chasm 
between art and instruction ; on the contrary, they cannot properly 
exist separately. 

The second and chief direction, then, of future fiction will be 
that of instruction. There can be little doubt that life will become 
more serious for us all in the near future—more serious espe- 
cially for those to whom as yet it has shown only its luxurious side. 
The struggle of ideas is already commencing, and the victorious 
ideas will demand prompt embodiment in our civilisation. And in 
this more serious existence which awaits us the novelist who can 
paint life will possess a tool—indeed a weapon—of great power. 
Writing after prolonged observation, and with educated sympathies, 
half-observer and half-creator, he shall guide and mediate, or warn 
and destroy, as need shall be. There need be no fear that imagina- 
tion shall perish in this process ; it will be needed, and of a higher 
quality than ever before, as a solvent for the result of his observa- 
tion. “The truth is,” says Spielhagen most truly, and all Zola’s 
denial of it is in vain, “that the artist can apply nothing in the 
form in which he receives it; every particle of material gathered 
from experience must first be fertilized by his imagination.” At 
the funeral of Tourguenef M. Renan beautifully said of him, ‘“ He 
felt that he was the keeper of souls,” and it is this same high con- 
sciousness that will give nobility and unfailing seriousness to the 
work of the novelist of the future. Being more of a man than ever 
before, he will be required to be no less of an artist, and his novels 
will then be true works of art, which means, in Browning’s words, 
that they will “delight the eye, and save the soul besides.” 

Henry Norman. 
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A.tnovucu the defeat of the Egyptian army in the Soudan has caused 
a delay in the withdrawal of the English garrison from Cairo, it has 
not changed the Egyptian policy of the English Government. 
There is no reason why it should be permitted to do so. The 
disaster, indeed, only serves to emphasize the direct, or collateral, 
evils arising from the occupation of Egypt by British troops. For 
the present our garrison in the Egyptian capital is to be maintained 
because there is some danger lest its peace should be disturbed. 
Flushed with victory, and confident in the knowledge that his 
success is attracting to him fresh followers among the fanatics of the 
interior, the Mahdi may continue his march to a point at which he 
will menace the frontier of Egypt proper. His approach within 
five hundred miles of the first cataract might be the signal for an 
outburst of panic in Cairo which the Khedive’s troops, unsupported 
by English soldiers and officers, might be impotent to withstand or 
check. The withdrawal from Cairo, therefore, is postponed because 
the tranquillity of Cairo, for which we have made ourselves answer- 
able, is or may be threatened. For these reasons it would be an entire 
mistake to suppose that the Government have surrendered any prin- 
ciple of the programme on which, before the news of Hicks Pasha’s 
overthrow, they had determined. While Ministers cannot be accused 
of inconsistency, it may.be admitted that their position in regard to 
Egypt is not without some elements of irony. The attempt of the 
Egyptian Government to establish itself in the Soudan was an 
insane one. It was persevered with, in disregard of the advice, and 
~ even in defiance of the more definite instructions, of England. Yet 
it is probable, or, rather, certain, that but for the confidence with 
which the presence of English troops at Cairo inspired the Khedive’s 
Government, this excessive obstinacy would not have been dis- 
played. There could be no more salutary or signal instance of the 
embarrassments which follow a policy of foreign occupation. First, 
the power, which we are supporting, engages in an altogether mon- 
strous enterprise. The subjugation of the Soudan—a vast arid and 
inhospitable region, with no wells, no shade, and scant means for 
sustaining existence—by such a feeble power as Egypt, is an 
impossibility. But this, from the point of view of England, is not, 
perhaps, the worst. The failure of the Soudan campaign, coinciding 
with the presence of English troops in Egypt, entails indirect claims 
upon ourselves of the most preposterous kind. Not the most frantic 
Imperialist would have thought of suggesting that the affairs of 
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the huge desert on either side ef the Lower Nile were any concern 
of ours but for the fact that we are temporarily established in Egypt. 
Yet this demand has been seriously made by Conservative politicians 
on platforms and Conservative writers in the press. The object of 
the war on which the Egyptian Government entered with a light 
heart, was territorial aggrandisement. Something, indeed, was said 
about the suppression of the slave trade, but this was only the 
specious and hypocritical plea which cloaked a design of pure and 
unqualified aggression. The course for the English Government 
to pursue is simple. We are not more confident that it will be 
adopted, than we are that it will be approved by all rational English- 
men. Our troops may remain a little longer in Cairo, but we must 
not and shall not allow ourselves to be duped by the ridiculous clamour 
that the defeat of Hicks Pasha’s army is a disgrace to the English name, 
which can only be washed out by English blood, into the permanent 
military occupation of the delta of the Nile, still less into sending, as 
the Conservatives would have us, upon worse than a fool’s errand, an 
English contingent into the Soudan. What has occurred is indeed 
disastrous, but it conveys a wholesome lesson, which the most reck- 
less of English Chauvinists may perhaps be trusted not absolutely 
to miss. 


The situation that confronts the Government in the south of 
Africa is scarcely less serious than that existing in the north. The 
demands of the Boers have now been fully and finally stated. Some 
of them present slight difficulties and admit of prompt settlement. 
For instance, the debt whose remission is asked for must be dealt 
with by us in a generous spirit. That which is vital and most com- 
plicated in their claim relates to the future status of the Transvaal. 


‘The Boers claim that they should for the future be placed in the 


same position as the Orange Free State, that they should be com- 
pletely autonomous, and that the English Government should 
definitely abandon the idea of controlling their foreign rela- 
tions of their internal state. If these requisitions are complied 
with, England will cease, for all practical purposes, to be the 
suzerain of the Transvaal. The convention into which we entered 
with them, while giving us certain rights, imposed upon us 
certain duties, and, as Lord Randolph Churchill and others on 
both sides of the House urged last session, if we are not prepared to 
enforce that instrument in all its bearings, the sooner it is formally 
cancelled the better. But to come to details; let us see exactly 
how things stand between the Boers and ourselves at the present 
moment and to what their plea amounts. In the first place they 
tell us they must have the management of all their home affairs. 


To this it is objected that if that point is conceded England will 
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have abdicated her duty of protecting the native settlers in the 
Transvaal against the Dutchmen, who are represented as the sworn 
enemies of the aborigines in particular and as monsters of inhu- 
manity generally. But what are the facts ? The Dutchmen in the 
Transvaal amount to 40,000 as against 800,000 natives. The number 
of the latter who are perpetually and of their own free choice flocking 
into the Transvaal is on the increase. Surely the first inference to 
be drawn from the fact is that the natives prefer even the despotism 
of the Boers to the anarchy which exists outside their border. In 
other words, the Boer administration may be bad, but in the eyes of 
the men who deliberately elect to live under it, it is not so bad as the 
régime which they desert. What is now being witnessed in the 
Transvaal has long since been witnessed in Natal. An European 
government, however rude and unsatisfactory, offers advantages 
which a native government does not. But the »significance of the 
statistics already cited goes farther than this. The Boers may not 
be masters of the theory and practice of enlightened polity. If, 
however, they were so wantonly cruel and essentially tyrannous as we 
are sometimes told, is it conceivable that there should be no rising 
on the part of the natives within the Transvaal against their autho- 
rity? Surely almost a million of aboriginal settlers would be able 
to organize themselves against a community of Dutchmen amounting 
to just one-twentieth of their number. 

Incomparably the most serious question arising out of the Boer 
demands concerns their relations with the natives outside their 
border, especially with the inhabitants of Bechuanaland. There is 
a strong and well-founded feeling in this country, that we are under 
particular obligations to the natives of this district, and that we are 
bound to protect them against any undue encroachments by the 
Boers of the Transvaal or by any others. If there is no reason why 
the Transvaal convention should not be so far repealed as to give 
those with whom it was made the right of self-government at home 
and abroad, the duty is incumbent upon us of seeing that they do 
not take advantage of the concession in such a way as to make the 
existence of the tribes upon their frontier intolerable. Yet if no 
guarantees that they will abstain from a policy of aggression are to 
be exacted from them, this is the contingency which we have to 
face. The Boers, so far as Bechuanaland is concerned, insist upon 
the right to annex in self-defence. Stellaland and Goshen are, they 
say, robber republics. Therefore they are to be incorporated in the 
Transvaal. If, such is the contention of the Boers, their claim to 
secure the Transvaal frontier is to be admitted, their claim to advance 
it must be admitted also, since the latter process is not more indis- 
pensable to their security than the former. Now it is at once 
obvious that such a process may be indefinitely extended. If 
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Stellaland and Goshen are to be absorbed in the Transvaal to-day, 
in the interests of its peace and order, what communities may not be 
absorbed in it on the same plea to-morrow? Is there not too much 
reason to fear that the vision of the Transvaal annexationists may 
never fail to discover a new Stellaland and Goshen just outside the 
limit of the country which has most recently been included behind 
the Transvaal frontier ? 


The history of the purely domestic politics of the past month 
resolves itself into a series of speeches made, and meetings held, in 
connection with the legislative programme of next session. The 
election at York has terminated in a manner that was foreseen from 
the first, and the only incident arising out of it, which could not 
have been anticipated, was the fresh and most unfortunate opportu- 
nity for the exhibition of a reckless partizan zeal of which Lord 
Salisbury has availed himself. York is one of the most corrupt of 
English boroughs. The expenditure on both sides at the election 
of 1880 was enormous. A repetition of this extravagance was pre- 
vented by the Corrupt Practices Act. The operation of that 
measure was naturally resented by all those who had anything to 
lose under it. Moreover Sir Frederick Milner, who boasted that 
he was half an Irishman, made a very appreciable amount of 
capital out of Mr. Lockwood’s frank assurance that he would not 
repeal the Crimes Act, and that he was not willing to vote for an 
inquiry into the practicability of Home Rule. Lord Salisbury, hear- 
ing that one of the candidates had, directly or indirectly, implicitly 
or explicitly, expressed his sympathy with the Irish Nationalists, 
leapt to the conclusion that the unscrupulous person who had done 
this could be none other than the Liberal candidate. He therefore 
denounced Mr. Lockwood in the City of London in the evening on 
which the news of his defeat arrived, and in stirring language 
exhorted his hearers and the whole country to draw from the event 
a moral that the cause of Liberalism in England was doomed because 
its representatives were coquetting with, and inviting the alliance 
of, the Irish Separatists. To the exposure which immediately 
followed Lord Sulisbury has been thus far characteristically indif- 
ferent. He is one of those statesmen who think it wise to let the 
morrow take care of itself, and who, if a taunt levelled at an 
opponent elicits a cheer at the moment, is cynically heedless whether 
it may not be retorted by facts four-and-twenty hours later. 

If we attempt to analyse the proceedings at the great political 
gatherings held during the past month, and to gather their import, 
there is little doubt as to the conclusion to which they point. The 
Cabinet, which has met several times during the last three weeks, 
will doubtless be convened more than once again before Christmas, 
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but the resolution of ministers as to the order of business next 
session has been, it may be supposed, already provisionally taken. 
The first question to be dealt with is that of the extension of the 
franchise, and, as we have repeatedly urged, this will be unaccom- 
panied by any scheme for the redistribution of seats. Speaking at 
Bristol on Monday night, November 26th, Mr. Chamberlain drew 
attention to the dangers that would beset the new Reform Bill if it 
was made in any degree conditional upon the reform of local 
government in London or in counties. Mr. Forster’s suggestion 
that a measure for the better administration of the metropolis 
should be introduced, and immediately after its introduction should 
be referred to a Grand committee, is sound and sensible enough ; 
and if county boards could be dealt with in the same manner it 
would be matter for general satisfaction. But if this is not possible, 
if the two Bills are, or if only one of them is, in a fair way of becom- 
ing law after having been thrashed out in the House of Commons 
in full assembly, what is likely to be the effect upon the prospects of 
the new Reform Bill? Proposals like the establishment of a muni- 
cipality in London and of representative boards in counties open up 
a number of collateral issues, and bristle with technicalities of detail 
upon which an infinity of time may be wasted. The debates on either 
measure might be protracted to such a length as to render it im- 
practicable to make any progress with electoral reform. The one 
imperative necessity is that the business of parliamentary reform 
should be postponed no longer. Mr. Chamberlain summed up the 
whole matter admirably when he said that the practical question is, 
“Can all these omnibuses be driven abreast through Temple Bar?”’ 


‘* Tf (he continued) any large minority of the House of Commons were hos- 
tile to any one of these measures, you will see that under our existing rules 
they might so long prolong discussion on the first Bill introduced as to jeopar- 
dize our purpose and prevent altogether any progress being made with the 
other two. In these circumstances I think the country would judge us very 
hardly if we, by any fault of ours, allowed a question so paramount as the 
extension of the franchise to be elbowed out of the way by anything less im- 
portant.” 

‘*In the matter of the franchise you have a simple question which involves 
very few points of principle, and those are points which can be easily and 
quickly decided. It is a question on which you may say practically the whole 
Liberal party are agreed. If you can only contrive to tack to it another ques- . 
tion very complicated and difficult, on the details of which differences of opinion 
may very naturally arise, then there is a chance that both questions may be 
got rid of together. We have had some painful experience in reference to this 
particular question. In 1866, under Lord John Russell, the Liberal Govern- 
ment brought in a simple Extension of the Franchise Bill and the same ques- 
tian arose. A cave was formed in tho Liberal ranks, and a resolution was 
brought forward demanding that the Government should disclose their scheme 
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of redistribution. That resolution was very nearly carried; the Government 
only obtained a majority of five. Accordingly their hands were forced, and they 
were compelled to bring in a Redistribution Bill. The moment they brought in 
that Bill their majority of five was changed to a minority of eleven. They were 
beaten on an important amendment, they resigned, and the Tories came into 
office. . . . There is another argument in favour ofseparation. It isa practical 
argument; until you have given the vote, and until you have got the new 
register, it is absolutely impossible. There are no means at our disposal for 
knowing what the numbers in the new constituencies will be, and until we have 
that essential information how is it possible that really any satisfactory scheme 
of redistribution can be prepared? Altogether I would venture to submit that 
this is a matter not in any sense of principle, but a matter of Parliamentary 
tactics. Those who are honestly anxious for reform should do all they can to 
secure it step by step. Those who are opposed to reform in any shape, but 
who are afraid of saying so, will no doubt be very wise if they can contrive to 
jumble the two questions up together, so that the one that is plain and simple 
may be overlaid and stifled in the embraces of the one that is complicated.” 


The Government will certainly not play into the hands of their 
opponents. We have, on many occasions before now, alleged specific 
reasons why Reform should be dealt with apart from Redistribution. 
The practically conclusive argument in favour of this method of pro- 
ceeding is that for the Government to associate the two measures, 
would be, as Mr. Chamberlain has plainly shown, for them to 
obstruct their own path with gratuitous obstacles. It is a foregone 
conclusion that the House of Commons will affirm the general prin- 
ciple of extending household suffrage to counties. Upon that matter 
no practical difference of opinion exists, but when we come to the 
readjustment of electoral power, we are met with all manner of 
complications. The President of the Board of Trade put this very 
fairly at Bristol. The two operations which have to be conducted 
are perfectly distinct: the first is to extend political power over 
a wider area; the second, to regulate its exercise. These tasks must 
be undertaken singly, if for no other reason than that to undertake 
them together would be to jeopardize both. 

There ‘are other points in connection with the forthcoming 
measures of parliamentary reform dwelt upon by Mr. Chamberlain 
in his remarkable speech at Bristol which it will not be amiss to 
emphasise here. Any arrangement to be satisfactory must include 
the abolition of faggot voting and of minority representation. Mr. 
Fawcett and Mr. Courtney have lately declared themselves in favour 
of retaining the latter of these devices as a check upon the free 
expression of popular opinion. It can only operate in practice as a 
direct violation of the rights of the majority. The first doctrine of 
Liberalism is that where the preponderance of numbers is, there the 
preponderance of authority should be also. The minority seat is a 
device for taking away an essential share of the political prerogative 
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which the constitution as regulated by Parliament bestows, and is in 
effect a step in the direction of the disfranchisement of the majority. 
Upon this subject, too, Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks were equally 
cogent and pertinent :— 


‘*What we have to deal with, the evil against which we are protesting, is 
the inordinate influence and power which minorities have obtained in our 
system; and really it is time that somebody should stand up and say a good 
word for a down-trodden majority. Minorities are everywhere; they meot us 
at every turn, they rule us at every corner. A minority of the population, and 
only a minority, have any votes at all at the present time; of that minority 
another minority, not more than one-fifth, returns a majority of the House of 
Commons ; and when this minority of a minority has succeeded in passing any- 
thing through the House of Commons, then we allow another minority, an 
infinitesimal fraction of the people, without any representative authority what- 
soever, whom we call a House of Lords, to exercise an absolute veto over every- 
thing that we propose to do. The same thing occurs throughout our local 
government minorities, town elections of school boards, boards of guardians, 
and local boards. They exersise supreme authority in matters of our great 
educational endowments. They go over our counties, and they deal despotically 
with all the details of licensing legislation. In these circumstances our object 
should be to reduce the power and influence of minorities, and to give a fair 
representation to majorities.” 


This, however, is a minor matter in comparison with another 
aspect of the Franchise Bill. The Conservatives, who have already 
announced that they will oppose Reform if it is unaccompanied by 
redistribution, have also announced that it shall under no circum- 
stances include Ireland. Upon this it may be remarked that the 
exclusion of Ireland would be an intolerable anomaly. Whether 
from the point of view of expediency, justice, or logic, the case for 
the exclusion of Ireland breaks down. To state it is to answer 
it. If, we are told, there exists the same county franchise on both 
sides of St. George’s Channel, the disintegration of the empire will 
have begun. The newly emancipated class of Irish county voters 
will increase the number of Mr. Parnell’s followers to eighty. Now, 
under any circumstances the estimate is that at the next election 
these will have risen to sixty. Is it seriously pretended that the 
empire is to be ruined by twenty additional nationalist Members 
of Parliament? Do sixty Parnellites in the House of Commons 
mean the permanence, and do eighty mean the destruction, of the 
existing régime ? This is not the argument of sound statesmanship 
or practical common sense; it is the argument of panic. We are 
asked to refuse the Irish people a due share of representation in the 
Imperial Parliament to escape a purely speculative peril of appalling 
dimensions. If such dire results are to follow the inclusion of Ireland 
in the Reform Bill to be introduced next session, is it not equivalent 
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to saying that, at the present moment, Ireland is not represented at 
Westminster in proportion to the strength and volume of the political 
opinions of her people? These opinions may be mischievous, deplor- 
able in themselves, worthy of any epithet that may be applied to 
them. That is no reason why they should be repressed. If they 
are held by a considerable number of the Irish people, it is the 
constitutional duty of the Legislature to insure their representation 
at Westminster. We pretend to give to Ireland the same blessings 
of representative government as we ourselves enjoy. If we are 
sincere, how is it possible to justify any reform in the representa- 
tion of England without permitting Ireland to participate in that 
reform? ‘There are two courses, and two only, which, with any 
show of logic or equity, we can pursue towards the Irish people. 
Those who declare that Ireland will never be satisfactorily ruled or 
enjoy internal tranquillity till she is disfranchised, take up an intel- 
ligible position. Reduce, is the sum of their contention, Ireland to 
the condition of a Crown colony. Govern her as India is governed, 
and then all will be well. But what Conservative politician would 
venture seriously to make such a suggestion ? It is strictly logical, 
but.it is absolutely impracticable. What is at once illogical and 
impracticable is to insist that Ireland shall have a sham representa- 
tion. Either withhold representative government from her com- 
pletely, and administer her affairs by a beneficent despotism, or else 
abolish the injustices and inequalities in her representative system as 
we are about to abolish those which exist in the representative 
system of England. There is no compromise between these two 
alternative policies. Liberals, at any rate, are bound to treat Ireland 
as on @ footing of equality with England, and they can listen to no 
project for withholding from her the rights or privileges which are 
claimed for Great Britain. 


The danger which threatened the peace of Europe in the Balkan 
peninsula has disappeared, or sensibly diminished, during the past 
month. Im Bulgaria tranquillity is restored; in Servia the insur- 
rection has subsided ; and though Russian and Austrian intriguers 
are not likely to relax their efforts during the next few months, 
there is no chance for the present of war. Although the Emperor 
Nicholas once boasted that January and February were his two most 
faithful and irresistible generals, Russia knows from former experience 
that a winter campaign in the Balkans is a deadly business. At the 
same time the manner in which the Bulgarian crisis has terminated 
may remind us of the fact that the Russian occupation of the country 
is drawing to a close. The Czar and his officers have given way 
before the native element, and although Russian generals and 
captains still remain in Sofia, they will no longer be able to regard 
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the Prince as. a mere tool and vassal of the Czar. The Russian 
army is encamped in Bulgaria, but not as a permanent garrison. Only 
a sense of gratitude for past favours can prevent the Bulgarians 
from telling their imperial benefactor that his mission is accom- 
plished. According to a Russian proverb, the Czar may be far 
but his rouble is near; and Russian money is by some held to be 
responsible for the last peasant insurrection in Servia, which has 
been vigorously and successfully dealt with by the Government of 
Prince Milan. The operation has been conducted with a severity 
that seems alike needless and indefensible. Liberty of the press and 
the right of public meeting have been suspended. These are dan- 
gerous tactics, nor are they likely to prove in the long run successful 
if, as there is reason to believe, the recent revolt was not a trivial 
jacquerie of peasants, but an expression of the widely ramified dis- 
satisfaction of the Radical party. The Radicals won a majority in 
the last Skupchina election without obtaining a Radical cabinet ; 
and as the members of that party are daring to recklessness, they 
have very intelligibly tried to resist force by force, in order to sweep 
away the Christich ministry and the Milan dynasty. Their attempt 
did not succeed. But, for all that, Prince Milan remains what he 
was before: a king merely tolerated in his own country, consoling 
himself for the want of popularity with Austro-German friendship. 


With the exception of Egypt, Tonquin is the only quarter of the 
world the immediate development of events in which occasions much 
anxiety. The hope that M. Challemel-Lacour’s retirement would 
pave the way to a settlement of the Franco-Chinese difficulty has 
proved vain. The two countries may be still only engaged in a 
game of brag, but the attitude which they have respectively adopted 
renders it apparently inevitable that it should be exchanged, at 
no distant date, fora game of war. China has thrown down the 
gauntlet to France. A decree issued by the Celestial Government 
to the provinces contiguous to Tonquin proclaims Annam a vassal 
state, denounces the French invasion, and declares that if French 
operations are commenced against Bacninh, a casus belli will have 
arisen. That China is serious may be judged not only from the 
language employed in this document, but from the attack on the 
French garrison at Haidzuong on the 13th of this month. If there 
is to be war, no season could be more auspicious for China and 
adverse to France than the present. As for the negotiations of the 
past month, they partake of the nature rather of comedy or farce 
than of diplomacy. First, M. Challemel-Lacour publishes a Yellow 
Book vindicating French pretensions in Tonquin ; next, the Marquis 
T’seng proceeds to disprove the claim by the evidence of English 
papers ; then M. Jules Ferry saves his Government or augments his 
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majority by attempting to discredit the Chinese Ambassador in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and by reading a despatch from M. Tricou 
declaring that Li Hung Chang had disavowed the Marquis T’seng ; 
finally, the Marquis. publishes a despatch from his Government 
flatly contradicting M. Tricou’s assertion. 

The question which Western Europe is now asking is whether 
M. Ferry, in his dual capacity of Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, will succeed in steering France out of the Hispano- 
Russian complication. Public opinion in Germany is evidently 
excited. The scandal of King Alphonso’s reception in Paris, the 
attacks of the French press, the proscription of Germans in Paris, 
the artificially stimulated discontent in Alsace-Lorraine have gradu- 
ally produced the impression that the outbreak of war is only a 
question of time. France has enjoyed the advantage of arming 
herself at leisure in order to strike at leisure when the opportunity 
of an alliance offers. However pacific may be the policy and desires 
of Germany, she is perfectly ready for war. The old generals and 
strategists are still living, and the tradition of former victories is 
fresh. The isolation of France is complete. Her only possible ally 
in the field, Russia, is kept in check by Austria, and though, thanks 
to English moderation and generosity, she has been in this respect 
unsuccessful, she has done all that she could do to alienate from her 
the feeling of this country. She has regarded the visit of the Crown 
Prince of Germany to Spain with more equanimity than might have 
been expected. No one can miss the significance of this event. 
The presence of the heir to the imperial throne of Germany in 
Madrid indicates something more than a reciprocity of royal polite- 
ness. It isa guarantee that the relations of the two Courts are those 
of cordial amity, and that Spain is gradually passing into the puissant 
circle of German alliances on the Continent. 


November 28, 1883. a. 








